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CHOOL 


Educational. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 


FOR 


YOUNG 





LADIES. —- 


WEST END INSTITUTE, Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 


Prtgctaets. Prescribed and Elective 
ege Preparatory Course. 


or Col 


plication necessary. 


Circu. 


Courses of Study, 


ars. Early ap- 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 


oz MARGARET'S BI Cee SAN 


School.—Nineteenth 
The Rev. Francis T. Russel 


Hillard, Principal. 


ear opens S 


, M.A., Rector. 


pt. 20, 1893. 
Miss Mary R. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘WE MISSES HEBB’S 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1843. 


ENGLISH, 


Educational. 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERING TON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 


NEW YorK, North Granville. 


EM.— Sp’ tafe ree tuit’n, no profit, $50,- 
000 b'ld’g, good board, send st’ mp, name Nat. 88th yr. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1893. Applications should be made early. 
Nort CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA Rk- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD Mc DONALD, B.A., Oxford. 
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Physical for Intellectual and ‘Moral training, and for 
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Chelten Aven ; 
m1} 18S MARY E. ‘STEVENS’ BOARD- 
and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Ral awr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the schoo! ty an — from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassa 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
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Mrs. H. 


P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


81st year begins September 21, 1893. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 


to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 


is very near the Institute. 


Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year — September 26, 1893. 


MY 


Morris HOMANS, 


Director. 
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Boston 


UNIV "ERSIT A Law 


Address the Dea 
EDMUND i. "BENNETT, L.L.D 


School. 
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ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.- 25 BOYS 


prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 


All the advantag 
mental and oe gee raining. 


cording to latest 


5 75 acres of gre 


AMES S. GaRLA 


es of family life combined with best 
uildings new and ac- 


yund. 
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OWDER 
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SCHOOL —PRE- 


ares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 


ness. 


ndividual teaching. Laboratories. 


50 boy: 8. Ele 


mentary classes for young boys. = and outdoor 


life. 


B. Knapp, S8.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfi 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 


JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 


A 


H. W. ROYAL (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 4 

RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BELL'S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 


PENNSYLVANIA, . Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. _ 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
a le 28. eet. & 
ANCE, , Paris, 112 Avenue Victor ‘Hugo. 
REN “H PRIVATE SCHOOL for Girls, 
Number limited. 
Miss HESS and MLLE. FOURNAISE. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, [lass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year is now open. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
—" anatomy oe 1 e Tarbe Principal instruc- 
tol F. W. Benso' Tarbell and Philip Hale 
and Painting), Howard Walker and Mrs. 
illiam Stone heneraiive Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
alleries of the Museum. For circulars ‘ty! detailed 
nformation, address Miss ELIZABETH MBARD, 
Manager. 


RIVERVIEW, ACAvEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
58TH YEAR. oe angen thoroughly for College, the Gov- 


ernment Academies and Business. Military organiza- 
tion. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 





Drawin 








Teachers, etc. 
[ ANTED— AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Holidays, in the Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore, 
a college raduate (woman) to teach mathematics two 
and a half hours daily. Applications may be addressed. 
PRESIDENT BOARD OF MANAGERS, Bryn Mawr School, 
Baltimore. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quince 


DAMS 


'y. 
ACADEMY. 


—PREPARES 


Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
January 8, 1894. Address 





OHN 


W, 





W.R. TYLER, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 ‘Wes 


DALZELL'S 


t St. 
PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 


tific School. 


Send for Catalogue. 





New JERSEY, Asbury Park 
CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Children deprived of a mother’s care, and those who 


from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
will receive loving attention and special in- 
Address SISTERS OF THE 
Vest 19th St., New York. Right 
v. H. GQ Potter, D. D., Head of t the Sisterhood 


their age, w 


struction. $250 
SHEPHERD, 


Pow 


ear. 


NEw JERSEY, Short Hills. 


se WOOD HOUSE.—HOME 


boys in Principal’s family, 


ight 
with Short Hills A 


FOR 


in connection 


Academy. New bui ding, fine equip- 


ment. Gymnasium; exceptional surroundings. 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. — 





NEw YORK, Kingston-on-] Hudson. 


“OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 


School for Boys. Joun M. Cross, A.M, Principal. 


N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 

one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 
ship. Willing to travel. Address Dr. X. B., care Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 








School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
v4 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 
Apply to 

Mrs. M. J. YounG- FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 





ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 12015 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. agency 
Manual tree. EVERETT O. FISK &C 





HE NEW AMERICAN TEA CHERS’ 

AGENCY.—Teachers nemo J positions and those 

7 ishing a change at an increased salary should address 

R. RuGGLEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
337 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 





NEw YorK CITY, 43 West 47th Street 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 


iy Instruction. 
MARY FI 


College Pr 


. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha 


Referenc =o: 


The Rev. William R. Huntin 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D. 


* Smitli ¢ 


© parat tor. 
BANGS. 


ton, D.D., New York City; 


ollege; 


The Hon. Seth Low, 13,D.. Columbia College. 





NEw YorK City, 9 University Place. 


EACHERS’ 
ED with Columbia Colle 
and women, univ: we! Ry comrees, ane pedagoxy, leading to 


the degrees ‘of A. B., 


COLLEGE, 


+ and 


AFFILTA T- 


», olfers, to both men 


WaLTER L. PERVEY, Prest. 








q MERICAN ANDFOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


ATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
l TION, Miss CRosTHWAIT, Prop., cor. Church and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
an Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southw est 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN C “y, 
211 Wabash Ave. eee, has now vacancies for 
Fall and winter terms. . J. ALBERT, Manager. 


fe ge MERHORN'S TEACHERS 
ency. oe and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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~ Harper’s Periodicals for 1804 | 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE | HARPER'S WEEKLY 








Some of the Attractions for the Coming Year: SPECIAL ARTICLES 
Stories of the Wild West. By Owen Wister, 0” St vest scisiek in thasted ates oeag HO song, Sieh ematseinn 
Articles on India. Written and Illustrated by Edwin Lord Weeks. | were numbered the Hon. Carl Schurz, F. R. Coudert, Charles Dudley Warner 
Parisian Sketches. By Richard Harding Davis. enanes Wolcott, Congressman Warner, G. W. Childs, Joseph H. Choate, 
The Jap Ss s Written and Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. | Emilio Castelar, Prof. Taussig, of Harvard University, and Prot. Richard 1 
Russian and German Articles. By Poultney Bigelow. | Ely. 
Mexican Papers. Written and Illustrated by Frederic Remington. A Serial Story by ersnaape E. WILKINS 
Rome in Africa. By William Sharp. Will appear during the yea 
Vignettes of Manhattan. By Brander Matthews. > 
Scientific Contributions. By St. George Mivart. PUBLIC EVENTS ARMY AND NAVY 
Dramatic Sketches of the French Revolution. By William McLennan. Described and Illustrated News and Notes 


TWO STRIKING SERIALS: SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS BY 











Trilby. Written and Illustrated by George du Maurier. a ee ° My dei t peer oor ggg , 
w Cc y - e einnart, Aioer ‘ sterner 
The Golden House. By Charles Dudley Warner. T. de Thulstrup, W.H. Hyde, Charles Graha Q 
Victor Perard, R. F. Zogbaum, And others. 
William Dean Howells’s Literary Reminiscences. ‘ ? ) 
Abbey’s Illustrations to the Comedies of Shakespeare. ** AMATEUR SPORT,’ 2 
‘THIS BUSY WORLD," < 
SHORT STORIES PORTRAITS. ¢ 
By the foremost writers including SHORT STORIES by such writers as Richard 
Richard Harding Davis, Mary E. Wilkins, Harding Davis, A tease Doyle, Walter Be 
George A. Hibbard, Thomas Nelson Page, sant, Miss Murfree, Joha Kendrick Bangs, W 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, Ruth McEnery Carleton, T A a vier, Brander Matthews 
Stuart, ete. Howard Pyle, and Eva Wilder McGlasson ( 
Subscription, $4.00 a Year. SS Subscription, $4.00 a Year 
eurcacol OF oh “eer nieniicasinaalite 
we A 
TOA 
SE s 2s 
Exclusive Fashions from Paris, Berlin, New York. SERIAL = TORIES ; 
Worth Designs, specially drawn and engraved for Cadet Days, A wary & as Vor} Pops ( 
the BAZAR in Paris. Pattern Supplements, in- By Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. 4 
dispensable alike to the Modiste and the Home The Fur-Seal's Tooth, the first of fou z ) 
Dressmaker. » serials By Kirk Munroe Q 
ENTERTAINING SERIALS Across the Range. == By James Otis. 2 
BY One Little Creole Girl, Queer Life in New Orleans é 
WILLIAM BLACK and WALTER BESANT ay Rath Rietinery Stent. ¢ 
| Captured by the Navajos. By Capt. C. A. Curtis. ¢ 
ESSAYS AND SOCIAL CHATS. STORIES FOR BOYS: STORIES FOR GIRLS: 
BY —_ . 7 _ ° 1 30Vv ‘ 
Col. T. W. Higginson, William Elliot Griffis, hs Rage nee a | 
Marion Harland, Helen Waterson, Into the Bear's Den Through Fire and Smoke ) 
Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, Christine Terhune Herrick. by Davin Keg Ry W. Tuomwson. ) 
. . P An Ange! with Lots o’ Nerve, A Circus in the Country, ) 
Amateur Theatricals. Cooking and Serving. , er hens aeee meee) oy 
PLAYS AND COMEDIES BY PRACTIOAL ARTIOLES BY Number 100, Old Jeremiah Haddam's Whim, , 
Fanny Aymar Mathews, Anne Springsteed, i oy Wirtiaw Dayspare. by Henny Crement Roiwes » 
Grace L. Furniss, Mary Stuart Smith, j . . s — ; “e 
Rosemary Baum, Eliza R. Parker, True Tales of Daring: Evening Entertainments: . 
W. G. Van Tassel Sutphen, Mary J. Safford, and others Captured by Arabs. A Portrait Reception. , 
. : a — Kidnapped Sailors. Our Country. ) 
OUT-DOOR SPORTS AND IN-DOOR GAMES. A Duel with Harpoons. A Valentine Party. 2 
: P ' ; Held Captive by Savages. Farm Legends. ¢ 
akaoee coat siiitiaaate Bright Papers by the best writers A Desperate Fight. Hints for Young Entertainers. 5 
By Canpace Wurecer and Mary C. Heusarerorn. EXCLUSIVE ADY ANT: AGES: 4 
Coffee and Repartee : By Joun Kenprick Banas. ea ate eae e . : apse ee ¢ 
Women’s Clubs: Informing and thoughtful articles Daten Wikte cheuk Galtinn oe ay Pg P Thins ; Se aeie 
ires usually Tere! by ver pe nod cals Manraa’s | x Peorte aftor ts 5 
CHARMING SHORT STORIES by Mary E. Wilkins, Louise Stock- readers no fewer than Fight advantages aff t Vs and g no other 5 
ton, Bessie Chandler, Marie Louise Pool, Ruth McEnery Stuart, june tion There are 250.00) Ruights and | nging to the ) 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dora Read Goodale, and others Onder of the Roend Table. Won't 5 ee 
Subscription, $4.00 a Year. Subscription, $2.00 a Year. 5 
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A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books. 


Limited Edition). By Izaak Walton. 
The Complete Ang ler. Gaited with ade tateedentione, ter eae 


Gilpin Johnson. With Original Border Illustrations Printed in Color. Edi- 
tion limited to 500 numbered copies. Net $4.00. 


Among the many and beautiful editions of this old classic which have been issued, this one will have a 
place of itsown It is certainly a in the decorative illustrations which almost cover the wide borders 
surrounding the text. The 500 copies issued will scarcely be enough to supply the many enthusiastic lovers 
of the genial old philosopher and fisherman. 


Pictures from Nature and Life. Foems,>y Kate Raworth 


illustrations by Helen E. Stevenson. Small quarto, $2.50. 


‘he holiday season will scarcely furnish a more attractive gift-book than this, in which the delicate sen- 
timent of the verse is matched by the letterpress and the unusual illustrations. The opening poem, ‘One 
Fair Day,” is one of those delightful, sunshiny reminiscences whose romance, sung in musical numbers, 
haunts the memory like a chapter from one’s own experience. The bright fulfilment of that “ fair day” is 
told in the poem entitled ‘‘ The Bride.” 


Rumour. 
tops, $2.50. 
‘Rumour ™ was the last of Miss Sheppard's three most popular romances. Apart from the intrinsic 
merit of the story, it derives especial interest from the fact that Beethoven stands as the model of one of 
its characters, just as Mendelssohn was portrayed in ** Charles Auchester ** The complete series—‘* Charles 
Auchester,”’ ** Counterparts,” and ‘“‘ Rumour” (six vols , uniformly bound, $7.50)—stand alone as romances 
suffused with the spirit of music and largely concerned with the lives of musicians. 


Linked with Memories of John Bright. 
A Book of Thoughts Compiled by Mary Bright Curry. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


{n this work the compiler, the daughter of John Bright, has collected from various authors some of 
those passages that were particular favorites of her father, and has included with them a few quotations 
from his own speeches and writings The uniformly high and noble character of the selections indicates 
the well-springs whence this pure-minded, generous-hearted statesman drew inspiration to sustain him in 


his struggles for truth and justice. 
By C. E. D. Phelps and Leigh 


The Bailiff of Tewkesbury. North. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 


This is an unusually clever and attractive story of English life in the last half of the sixteenth century, 
the scene beirg laid in and about Tewkesbury and Stratford-on-Avon. Shakespeare as a young man is in 
troduced as one of the characters with much skill and with perfect ay agen 4 It is a story of incident. The 
action is vigorous, the descriptions are vivid and truthful, the interest is well sustained, and the atmosphere 


is sweet and wholesome. 
By Augustus Filon. Translated by J. V. Prichard. 


Garrick’s Pupil. rer ne st bo 


This story is a faithful and brilliant study of London life in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
The times of woe and Garrick, of Johnson and Burke, have been carefully studied and skilfully repro- 
duced. The author, with a fine historic sense, has succeeded in conveying a true idea of the social and poli- 
tical forces that fermented in the society of London during that remarkable period. 

An Account of Strange 


The Lost Canyon of the Toltecs. 47 Account of Strange 


America. By CHARLES SUMNER SEELEY, author of ‘‘ The Spanish Galleon.”’ 
12mo, $1.00. 

A vivid story of adventure among the Cliff-Dwellers of Central America. The interest of the reader is 
held unflaggingly from the beginning to the end by the variety of incidents and the vividness of the narra- 
tive. It is filled with thrilling adventures, which are intricately involved with an attractive love story. It 
is even more absorbing than ** The Spanish Galleon,”’ and is told in the same direct and simple style. 


; H By William M. Thackeray. Finely 
The English Humorists. printed and bound. i6mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 


Sartor Resartus. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


These two volumes have been issued in the same attractive style—fine paper, clear type, handy size, and 
tasteful binding—in which we have issued ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,” ‘‘Sesame and Lilies,’ ‘‘ Bacon's 
Essays,*’ ‘‘ The Complete Angler,” and are uniform with them. 





Poems by Kate Raworth 


By Elizabeth Sheppard. With an Introduction and Notes by Har- 
riot Prescott Spofford. With two portraits. 2 vols., 12mo, gilt 


Finely printed and bound. 





For sale by booksellers qenerally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco. 


CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. 
SPANISH IN 20 LESSONS. Introduction from H. H. 

RLOS DE BoRBON. 11th Edition. Cloth, $1.50. 





THE ITALIAN BANK SCANDAL 


and all the social and political questions involved in it 
Den ca SiS oa Pariaticntaty: Gate aan i ee aye 
INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. Prologue’ by Don oem gts gi Mt mag ng eM a A ile A a 

Runso Casraran. éth Edition. Cloth, 0. _ Pareto of Florence in the December number 


ASSO. Bekins See i Bp: gee Bng., reading THE POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. 


book for universities, colleges, etc. 
EL INDIANO, a > os E 
LLU GINN & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND LONDON. 


ng. 50c. 
DESPUES DE VIA. Annotated in English. 35c. 
NOLES. 40c. 
Two Scholarships for Women. 





VERBOS ESPA 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS,. 40c. 


«‘Cortina School of Languages,”’ 
111 W. 34TH ST., N. Y. 


Liberal discounts to Dealers, Professors and Colleges 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exch ng a 


8 alty. Monthi ments. —peee on. free. 
i: TYPEWRITER) 45 Liberty Street, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, 








THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS FOR 
WOMEN 


Will be held in New York on June 28, 28, 29, and 30, 

1894. Two scholarships, one of Three Hundred Dollars 

and one of Two Hundred Dollars, are offered in connec- 

— Ney ee = i te ie reba 4 appl 
@ SECRETARY, No. t t, 

186 Monroe Street, Chicago City. . ie rides 








IF YOu ARE GOING TO FLORIDA you will probably yg ng Rng oat - Florida.” in THE 











Books in Season 


Roman and Medieval Art. 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 


By Prof. WM. H. GOopYEAR. With 150 illus- 
trations. Library Edition. 12mo, gilt top, 
$2.00. 

Rarely has a more beautifully illustrated vol- 
umecome from the press. Prof. Goodyear’s rep- 
utation as an authority and writer upon artisa 
guarantee of faithful, accurate, and appreciative 
treatment. The text is richly illustrated with 
pictures of famous art treasures, several of which 
are reproductions of early Christian paintings 
only recently discovered. This Library Edition 
is printed upon a heavy coated ——, which en- 
hances to a remarkable degree the artistic value 
of the pictures. 


The Four Georges. 


By WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Price, $3.00. 

The text is embellished with decorations, por- 
traits, and vignettes of beautiful design by Mr. 
George Wharton Edwards, Printed intwocolors. 
Large 8 vo, richly bound in buff and white vel- 
lum, —— in gold, with wide margins, flat 
back, rough edges, and gilt top. 


Log of a Japanese Journey. 


By TSURAYUKI. 12mo, 50 cents, 

Translated from the Japanese by Mrs. Flora 
Best Harris... Twelve original photogravure illus- 
trations by the Japanese artist, Toshio Aoki. 
Printed and bound in close imitation of the 
books issued in Yokohama, 


Callias: An Historical Romance. 


By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A, 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

Callias, undoubtedly the most important of 
Mr. Church’s writings, is printed originally in 
the United States, direct from the author’s man- 
uscript. The novelis intensely interesting; the 
tee s not subordinated to the historical and 


iographical matter. 
All He Knew. A Story. 


By JoHN HABBERTON, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“Its purpose and spirit, and its practical 
ada tatlon to the great spiritual needs of man- 
kind, are so admirable that it deserves to be 
read and re-read and circulated widely.”— The 
Congregationalist, 


The Golden Calf. 


By H. H. BOoYESEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Prof. Boyesen has left his favorite Scandina- 
vian scenes to tell a story of modern American 
life. 

“A strong novel containing a story interest- 
ingly told with an unmistakable purpose.”— 
Saturday Spectator. 


The United States and For= 


eign Powers. 


By W. E. CurRTIS. 12mo, $1.00. 

Mr. Curtis, a prominent official of the State 
Department, has prepared a book which treats 
in a popular way the relations which have ex- 
isted and are now maintained between the Uni- 
ted States and the principal nations of the world. 
This is a distinct addition to American historical 
literature, by reason of its compactness and its 
combination of widely scattered material. 


The Story of Gottlieb. 


By Dr. Wm. F. WARREN, president of Boston 
University. 16mo, white vellum, 60 cents. 
It describes the struggle of a refined young 
German for the true ideal of life. 
“Itis a strong book—strong in its simplicity, 
its truthfulness, in the impression it makes.” 
Presbyterian Observer. 


The Busy Man’s Bible. 


By GEORGE W.CABLE, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“It is hoped that this bright and helpful book 
will havea large circulation.” —National Baptist. 
“An admirable exposition of the way to study 
and teach the Bible.”—Boston Budget. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 
FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, MEADVILLE, PA. 
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HOUGHTON, 


American Commonwealths. 

The History of such States of the Union as 
have a striking = al, social, or econo- 
mical history. With Maps and Indexes. 
Each volume, uniform, l6mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

Virginia. By JouHn ESTEN COOKE. 

Oregon. By WILLIAM BaRRows. 

Maryland. By WILLIAM HAND BROWNE. 

Kentucky. By NATHANIEL S. SHALER. 

Michigan. By THomAs M. Coot EY. 

Kansas. By LEVERETT W. SPRING. 

California. By JosIAH Roye E. 

New York. By Evuts H. Roperts, (2 vols.) 

Connecticut. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 

Missouri. By LuciEN Carr. 

Indiana. By J. P. DuNN, JR. 

Ohio. By Rurus Kina. 

Vermont. By Row Lanp E. Rosinson. 


. 2 
Charles Francis Adams. 

Three Episodes of Massachusetts History. I. 
The Settlement of Boston Bay. II. The 
Antinomian Controversy. III. A Study of 
Church and Town Government. With two 
Maps. 2 vols., crown &vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

The volumes will surely take high rank among the 
roducts of American historical scholarship.— 
litical Science Quarterly. 

Massachusetts: Its Historians and its Histo- 
ry. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


George E. Ellis. 
The Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. 1629-1685. 8vo, $3.50. 


John Fiske. 

The Discovery of America. With some ac- 
count of Ancient America, and the Spanish 
Conquest. With Steel Portrait of Mr. 
Fiske, Maps, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 
2 vols., crown &vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

The American Revolution. With Plans, and 
Portrait of Washington. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, 4.00. 

The Critical Period of American History. 
1783-1789. With Map, Notes, ete. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The Beginnings of New England. The Puri- 
tan Theocracy in its Relations to Civil and 
Religious Liberty. With Maps. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

The War of Independe nce. Riverside Li- 
brary for Young People. With Maps. 
16mo, 75 cents. 

Civil Government in the United States. 
Considered with some reference to its 
Origins. 12mo, $1.00 net. 

Mr. Fiske writes from full knowledge and thorough 
research, and he has such mastery of his facts, 
and so distinct a perception of their relations, 
that his works are marvels of clear statement, 
while his strong, simple style - es to them a very 
unusual attraction. 


John A. Goodwin. 


The Pilgrim Republic. An Historical Re- 
view of the Colony of New Plymouth, with 
Sketches of the Rise of other New Eng- 
land Settlements, a History of Congrega- 
tionalism, and the Creeds of the Period. 
With Maps and Plans. S8vo, 622 pages, 
$4.00 net. 

T a (is 
George Washington Greene. 

Life of Nathanael Greene, Major-General in 
the Army of the Revolution. New Edi- 
tion. 3 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


A Historical View of the American Revo- 
lution. Crown S8vo, $1.50. 


Lord Macaulay. 


History of England. From the last Edition 
of Macaulay’s Works, edited by his sister, 
Lady Trevelyan. With Portrait. River- 
side Edition, 8 vols. 12mo, $16.00. Also 
in 4 vols. 12mo, $5.00; half calf, $10.00. 


Sold by all iy Reel sates: ' Seal 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & €O.. Boston, 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOOKS OF HISTORY. 





Edward ]. Lowell. 
The Eve of the French Revolution. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 
A penetrating, subtle, and comprehensive review of 


= — Revolutionary situation.—The Literary 
ori“ 


Harold Murdock. 

The Reconstruction of Europe. A Sketch of 
the Diplomatic and Military History of 
Continental Europe from the Rise to the 
Fall of the Second French Empire. With 
an [Introduction by JOHN FISKE, and seve- 
ral Maps. Crown vo, gilt top, 2.00. 

No romance possesses anything like the Interest of 
the history of the twenty years covered by Mr. 
Murdock’s book. He has told the story with ad 
mirable mastery of its main lines, and with de 


cided narrative power.—The Christian Union 
(New York). 


John Gorham Palfrey. 

A Compendious History of New England, 
from the Discovery by Europeans to the 
first General Congress of the Anglo-Ame- 
rican Colonies. 4 vols. 12mo, in box, 
$6.00; half calf, $12.00. 

His historical works hold the first rank for fulness 
of research, carefulness of statement, candor of 


udgment, and scholarly finish of style.—O. B 
‘rothingham. 


¢ ~ 2 Le ) an " 
James Breck Perkins. 

France under the Regency. With a Review 
of the Administration of Louis XIV. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 32.00. 

He tis to be praised for having produced a work, on 
a period of French history comparatively obscure 
to English readers, of the highest degree of read 
ableness, and bearing every mark of thorough in 


vestigation and candid temper. — The Literary 
World. 


William R. Thayer. 

The Dawn of Italian Independence. Italy 
from the Congress of Vienna, IS14, to the 
Fall of Venice, 1849. With Maps. 2 vols 
crown Svo, gilt top, M.00 


It is ahi 4 full of Interest, well and faithfully 
told.—New York Tribune. 


asker: Puttle. 

The History of Prussia to the Accession of 
Frederic the Great. 11384-1740. Witha 
Map. Crown Svo, gilt top, $2.25 

The History of Prussia under Frederic the 
Great. 1740-1756. With Maps. 2 vols. 
crown Svo, gilt top, each 32.25. 

A thoroughly substantial and useful book.— DeufscAe 
Rundschau. 


William B. Weeden. 

The Economic and Social History of New 
England. 1620-1789. With an Appendix 
of Prices. 2 vols. Crown Svo, gilt top, 
$4.50. 

A storehouse of historical data of the utmost value 


Full of suggestive and vital information 
about New England.—New York Times 


Henry Wilson. 


Lise and Fall of the Slave Power in Ame- 
rica. 38 vols. Svo, each $3.00. The set, 
$9.00. 


One of the most important and valuable books ever 
published in America.—Hon. George F. Hoar 


Justin Winsor (editor). 


Narrative and Critical History of America 
With Bibliographical and Descriptive Es- 
says on its Historical Sources and Autho 
rities. Profusely illustrated with Por- 
traits, Maps, Facsimiles, ete. Edited by 
Mr. WINsoR, with the codperation of a 
Committee from the Massachusetts Histo 
rical Society, and with the aid of other 


learned Soc leties. $8 vols. Royal Svo, 
each $5.50 nef; sheep, 85.50 nef; half mo- 
rocco, $7.50 net Sold only by subscrip- 


tion for the entire set 





NEW BOOKS. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
New Handy Volume Edition. Complete in 
five volumes, Imo, printed from beauti 
ful large type, on opaque paper, bound ina 
simple but very attractive style, and put 
up in a cloth box, $6.25; half calf, extra, 
gilt top, $12.00; full morocco, flexible. in 
fine leather box, $12.00; full calf, flexible, 
in leather box, $16.00 
Each volume has a different portrait, the five wegce 
senting the poet at different pertods of his life 


and the frontispiece ts followed by a decorative 
title containing an etching of the Cambridge home 


Greek Lines and Other Archi- 
tectural Essays. 
By HENRY Van Brunt. With illustrations 
Crown Svo, 31.40 
These essays form a full and Interesting (llustration 
of the growth of architecture In its two great divi 


sions, Greek and Gothic, with spectal reference to 
the development of architecture in Amertca 


The Growth and Intluence of 
Classical Greek Poetry. 

A book of unusual value and literary charm 

By R. C. Jes, Regius Professor of Greek 


in the University of Cambridge, author of 
‘Attic Orators,” ete. Crown, Swo, $1.5) 


) , 
| oems., 
By Thomas WILLIAM PaRsoNS = I2mo, gilt 
top, SI 
A book of rare ue, which is sure to ? 





tic v 
more prized the better it is knowr 


Translation of Dante. 


A wonderfully poetic translation of nearly 
all of the Divine Comedy, by Dr. Parsons 
With an Introduction by Prof. CHARLES 
Etiot Norton, and a Bibliographical 
Sketeh by Lovise IMOGEN GUINEY mo 
gilt top, $1.50 


Choreau’s Works. 

Riverside Edition, with three Portraits 

Early Spring in Massachusetts 

Excursions in Field and Forest 

Miscellanies. With a Biographical Sketch 
Raten Wat Do EMERSON, and an In- 


dex to the ten volumes 

Each, crown Svo, wilt top, $1.50; the set, 10 
vols., $15.00; half calf, 227.5 

These volumes mplete the Riverside Filftior { 
rhereau’s Works, in admirable form for librartes 


Photography Indoors and Out. 


A Book for Amateur Photographers By 
ALEXANDER Brack. With illustrations 


; 7 o7 
Sma, Filo 


A mest helpful and convenient manual, cove —_ 
the whole fleld in brief space, and interesting anc 
aiding the beginner in the most direct way 


Mr. Fish and ‘the Alabama 


Claims. 


A Chapter in Diplomatic History. By J.C. 
BaNncROFT Davis. Svo, 75 cents. 


The settlement of the Alabama Claims is one of the 
most conspicuous landmarks in the diplomacy of 
the United States. It was largely due to Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, at that time Secretary of State, 
and is one of the surest of his claims to gratitude 
and to enduring fame asa statesman. Mr. Davis 
has had long and intimate connection with the 
State Department, and his discussion of this sub- 
ject is very full and based on thorough acquaint 
ance with itin all ts political and personal rela 
tions, and is a valuable contribution to our diplo 
matic history. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ New Importations 


Socialism: Its Growth and Its Outcome. 


By WILiLtAM Morris and E. BELFortT Bax. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


“ A continuous sketch of the development of history in relation to Socialism. .. . Our plan ne- 
cessarily deals with the aspirations of Socialists now living towards the Society of the future. . . . 
The work has been in the true sense of the word a collaboration, each sentence having been carefully 
considered by both the authors in common.*—From the Preface. 





A Short History of the Renaissance in Italy. 


Taken from the work of John rN Sym@ds. By Lieutenant-Colonel ALFRED 
2 ya With a steel engraving of a recent portrait of Mr. Symonds. Demy 8vo, 
v.40, 


Essays: Speculative and Suggestive. 


By JoHN ADDINGTON Symonps. New editionin one volume. Demy 8yvo, $3.00. 


Old Court Life in Spain. 


By Francis Minto Exxiot, author of ‘‘Old Court Life in France,” ‘Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy, Sicily, and Spain,” etc., etc. In two vols. Demy 8vo, $7.50. 


The Book of Good Counsels. 


From the Sanscrit of the Hitopadesa. By Sir Epwin ARnNovp, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S8.1., 
author of ‘‘ The ine of Asia,” ‘* The Light of the World,” etc. With illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, antique, gilt top, $2.50. 


NIMROD IN MASHUNALAND. 
Travel and Adventure in Southeast Africa. 


Being the narrative of the last eleven years spent on the Zambesi and its tributaries; 
with an account of the colonization of Mashunaland and the progress of the gold in- 
dustry in that country. By FREDERICK CouRTNEY SELOUS, CMZS. With nume- 
rous illustrations and map. 500 pp., square 8vo, net, $10.00. 

*,* The most brilliant volume of hunting adventure which has been published since Gordon Cum- 
ming. It is filled with thrilling narratives of big game shooting, and pioneering among tbe natives 
in the wildest part of Africa. It is especially timely in its account of Mashunaland. 


Madame: Landmarks of a Literary Career. 
Memoirs of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles 


I. and Duchess of Orleans. By JULIA , 1820-1892. 

CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With | By Mrs. NEwTon CROSLAND ‘Camilla Toul- 

2 Portraits on copper. Demy 8vo, $3.75. min), author of ‘Mrs. Blake,” ‘‘ Stories of 

*,* This volume will contain Ninety Unpub- the City of London,” etc. With photo- 
ished Letters of Charles II. gravure portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Esquemeling’s Buccaneers. 


The Buccaneers of America; or, A True Account of the Most Remarkable Assaults Com- 
mitted of Late Years upon the Coasts of the West Indies by the Buccaneers, etc. By 
JOHN ESQUEMELING, one of the Buccaneers, who was present at those tragedies. Re- 
ary from the edition of 1684, to which is added a reprint of the very scarce Fourth 
ry by Bastt Rincrose. With facsimiles of all the original engravings, etc. 8vo, 


Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp, 
1882-1892. 


From the original manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian 
Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By Major F. R. Wineats, R.A. Fully illus- 
trated, revised, and condensed. Tenth edition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Pastorals of France—Renunciations. 


A volume of stories comprising ‘“‘A Last Love of Pornic,” ‘‘ Yvonne of Croisic,” ‘‘The Four 
Bells of Chartres,” *‘A Chemist in the Suburbs,” ‘‘A Confidence at the Saville,” ‘‘ The 
North Coast and Eleanor.” By FREDERICK WEDMORE. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The Paris Law Courts. 


Sketches of Men and Manners. Translated from the French by GERALD P. MorRIARTY, 
B.A. Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo, $3.75. 


Memorable Paris Houses: 


Critical and Anecdotal Notices, and a Reference Plan. By WrLMoTt HARRISON, author of 
‘*Memorable London Houses.” With over 60 original illustrations of celebrities and 
their houses from drawings made expressly for this work by Paris artists. Crown 8vo, 


$2.25. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 74s Broadway, N. Y. 














LITTLE, BROWN & CO.S 


NEW BOOKS. 
“PAN MICHAEL. 


An Historical Novel of Poland, the 
Ukraine, and Turkey. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Po- 
lish by Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 


= " . 
A Sequel te‘' With Fire and Sword,” and 
‘The Deluge.” 

This goons historical romance completes the remarka- 
ble series of historical novels by Sienkiewicz, of which 
with “ With Fire and Sword” and its sequel “ The De- 
luge,” have been so successful. Their publication has 
been received throughout the United States by readers 
and critics as an event in literature. Charles Dudley 
Warner in Harper’s Magazine affirms that the great Po- 
lish author has in the character of Zagloba given to lite- 
rature a new creation, 





By the Same Author. Fust [ssued. 
YANKO THE MUSICIAN and 
Other Stortes. Itustrated by Edmund 
H. Garrett. I6mo, white and gold, 


£585. 

WITHOUT DOGMA, a Novel 
of Modern Poland. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$7.50. 

WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $2.00. 

THE DELUGE. 2 vols., Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $3.00. 


Cuthbert Bede’s College 


Stories. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MR. 
VERDANT GREEN, AN OXFORD 
FRESHMAN. 2 vols. 

LITTLE MR. BOUNCER AND 
HIS FRIEND VERDANT GREEN, 
ALSO TALES OF COLLEGE 
LIFE. 1 vol. The series illustrated 
with six etched titles and frontis- 
pieces and over 250 illustrations by 
the author. Tew Library Editions of 
these favorite Oxford stories, printed tn 
large, clear type, 3 vols., 12mo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, $5.00. 








A New Story by Dumas never before Translated, 


OLYMPE DE CLEVES. 
A ROMANCE OF THE COURT 
OF LOUIS XV. _ By Alexandre Du- 
mas. With etched frontispieces, 
2 vols., r2mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 


$3.00. 


This remarkable romance, one of the greatest ever 
written by the greatest of all romantic writers, is 
termed a masterpiece by William Ernest Henley, the 
eminent critic. It deals with the Jesuit Novitiate at 
Avignon and the French court during the early days 
of the reign of Louis XV.; and introduces, besides the 
young king, such characters as_ Cardinal Fleury, 
farechal de_ Richelieu, ueen Mary Leckzinska, 
Comtesse de Mailly, Mademoiselle de Charolais, etc. 





Popular Edition of Francis Parkman's latest 


work, 


A HALF-CENTURY OF 
CONFLICT. 
By Francis Parkman, Popular Edi- 
tion, with 3 Maps. 2 volumes, 12mo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


His place is alongside of the greatest historians, whose 
works are English classics.—London Athenceum., 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston, 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S 


I Have Called You Friends. 


By Irene_E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in Missal 
‘style. Exact facsimiles of the author's original de 
signs in color and gold. Printed in best style on fine 
paper. Beautiful cover design by the author. Size, 

¢xl0 inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “ Decisive Events 


‘Yn American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 large 
half-tone engravings. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges. 
Size 744x11'4 Inches. Boxed. Price, $2.50. Full 
leather, gilt titles, gilt edges, $4.50. 
A Companion to ‘‘ The Fallow Field.”’ 
Periwinkle. 


Poem by Jura C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from drawings 
in Charcoal by ZULMA DELACY STEELE. Containing 36 
drawings printed on fine cut paper. Size, Sigxll 
inches. Oblong quarto, cloth. With handsome cover. 
Boxed. Full gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. Full leather, gold 
title, gilt edges, $5.00. 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By Curtis GUILD, author of “ Over the Ocean,’ 
Again,” “ Britons and Muscovites,” ete. An elegant 
volume of original verse, with more than 40 illustra 
tions by COPELAND, and others. Small quarto. Size 
744x10 inches. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges. Boxed. 

rice, $3 50. Full leather, gilt tides, gilt edges, $6.00. 


“Abroad 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in outline 
by J. NOEL PayTON, R.S.A., with an introductory Note 
by F. H. UnpERwoop, LL.D. Twenty full page ‘draw 
ings, accompanied by the text, from entirely new 

lates. Size, 744xlLinches. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges. 
3oxed. Price, $2.00. Full leather, gilt titles, gilt 
edges, $4.00. 


All Around the Year 1894 Calendar. 


Designs in color. Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt 
edge, with chain, tassels, and ring. Size, 44x54 
inches. Boxed. Price, 50 cents. 


Our Descriptive Catal 


LEE & SHEPARD, 





THE NEW 


Cambridge Teachers Bible 


CONTAINING THE HOLY BIBLE 
(Authorized or Revised Version), 
AND THE 


Cambridge Companion to the Bible. 


(The Cambridge Companion to the Bible is also issued 
separately.) 

af . . Of the general excellence of the work it ts 
impossible to speak too highly. We have seldom seen 
so much good material compressed into so small aspa*e 
and the volume is worthy of the distinguished band ot 
Cambridge scholars who have produced it.”"—Guardian, 
July 12, 1893. 

Price Lists and Prospectuses of the various editions 
from $1.50 to $12.00 may be had of all booksellers or 
direct from the undersigned. 

Hours 


THE BIBLE IN MODERN LIGHT 
with the Bitle, Old Testament Series. 


The Scripture in the light of modern knowledge. By 
CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. Entirely new edition, 
revised and largely rewritten. Printed from new 
amy bound in maroon cloth, gilt lettering, 6 volumes 
n box, price, 87.50. 

“In the interest of the Church and of Christi: an edu 
cation, I trust that it may have an e xtensive sale. 

Each volume contains acopious index, list of autho 
rities quoted, and complete table of conte nts. Abvut 
500 pages to the volume. 


Catalogues on application. 
or 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York | City, NY ; 








For sale by all booksellers 


To receive the current 
numbers in aconvenient 
(temporary) form. 8ub 
stantially made, bound 
in cloth, with THE Na- 
TION stamped on the side 
in gold. Holds about one 
volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. 
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By EDWARD KING 
\ 








A Spinster’s s Leaflets. 
By ALYN YATES Kerre. Cloth, illustrated, | 
This is not a series of regrets for a spotled existence, 
nor has it any of the acid comment which is wrongfully 
associated with old maids. It is a segment of a mature 
and beautiful life. The “ Leaflets” record the author's | 
experiences in a quaint home, situated in acharming | 
neighborhood, and among the most nafural people ever 
described. The ambition of the spinster was to bring 
up a boy, and the ostensible purpose of the book ts to | 
record her expertences among the boys while looking 
to find the right one for adoption. Incidentally she de 
scribes a village full of people, and contrives to make | 
portraits of all who come into her plan. Also, i 
touches upon current topics and current literature 
shows not only perception and judgment, t 
ing personality of aer own 
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New Edition 
| 
The Fallow Field. 

Poem by Jutia C. C. DoRR. Ulustrated with reproduc 
tions of Charcoal Sketches by ZuLMa DeLacy STEELE 
Containing 25 drawings _ erg on fine cut poo. 
Size, St4gxll inches. Oblong quarto, full gilt, gilt 
edges, price $3.00. Full leather, gilt titles, gilt edges, 


$5.00, 
The New England Country. 


Text and illustrations by CLIFTON JouNsos, C 
over one hundred views of New England 
life. Size, 744x1ll44 inches. Cloth, gilt 

Boxed, price $2.50. 


$4.50, 
My Little 
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Full leather, gilt tithes, gilt edges. 


Friends. 


Portraits of Children. With appropriate verse. Half 
tone reproductions from life ce« Hecte. 1 by FE. HEIN 
RICHS White leatherette, gold title. Size, sxto 
inches. Boxed, $2.00, 

The Maud Humphrey Ivorines. 

A series of twenty beautiful Hymns and short Poems 
finely illustrated, and furnished with new and artistk 
cover designs. By Maub HUMPHREY. Printed in celi 
eate colors on imitation ivory. Gilt edges. Boxed 


Price, $1.25 each. 
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MaAcMILLAN & Co.’s NEw Books. 





JUST READY. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH’S NEW BOOK. 


ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 


Political and Social. 


tion,” etc. 12mo, $2.25. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


THIRD EDITION JUST READY. 


The United States: 
An Outline of Political Hrstory, 


1492-1871. 


With Map. 12mo, cloth. Price, 


! 
| 
‘Tt is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no other book is the same field | 


covered so succinctly and well.”-—New York Sun. 


2 vols., 
Vol L., AASCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES; Vol. II , EURIPIDES 


2 00. 4 
” Price $1.25. 


box, $3.75. 


By Gotpwin Situ, D.C.L., author of “Canada and the Canadian Ques- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Specimens of Greek Tragedy. 


16mo, buckram, gilt top, $1 25 each. 


Bay Leaves. 


A collection of translations from the Latin Poets. Limited to 250 copies. 16mo. 


*,* Specimens of Greek Tragedy, 2 vols , Bay Leaves, 1 vol., together in 





Second Edition of Mr. Winter's Life of Edwin 
Booth, 


The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. 

By WiLiiam Winter, author of ‘ Shakespeare’s En- 
gland,” “‘Shadows of the Stage,” ete., ete. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. The volume is 
illustrated with 12 full-page portraits in charac- 
ter, reproduced by E. Bierstadt, and other Illus- 
trations. 





Letters to Marco. 


Being Letters written to H. S. Marks, R.A. By 
Grore« D Lesuiz, R.A., author of ‘“ Our River.” 
With Illustrations by the author. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


‘Letters on charming topics .. . The topics of 
which Mr. Leslie treats are such pleasing ones that 
his book is rendered delightful on that account. But 
there is more than that The singular charm of 
these ‘Letters to Marco’ liesin the way they are 
written.”°\—New York Times. 

“Mr. Leslie. .. has done for these south coun- 
ties what Gilbert White did for Selborne in his fa- 
mous ‘ Natural History.’ The lover of nature will 
find this book a delight."\—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





Romance of the Insect World. 


By Miss L. N. Bapgnocn. With Illustrations by Mar- 
garet J.D. Badenoch and others Crown &vo. 
Just Ready. 


Fust Published, 
Seventy Years of Irish Life. 


Being the recollectious of W. R. LE FANU. One 
vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


“This delightful book... . It is long since we 
have seen a book so full of entertaining matter as 
the ‘Seventy Years of Irish Life,’ by W. R. Le Fanu. 


This volume is stuffed as full of anecdotes as a Christ- 
mas pudding is with plums.""—The Sun. 





A Theory of Development and He- 
redity. 
By Henry B. Orr, Ph.D. (Jena), Professor of Bio- 
logy, Tulane University of Louisiana. 12mo, 
$1.50 





The Distribution of Wealth. 


By Professor Joun R. Commons, of the University of 
Indiana. 12mo, $1.75. 





Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads. 


By Rupyarp Kip.tinec. New Edition. With Addi- 
tions. 12me, gilt top, $1.25. Also in ornamental 
silk, $1.50. 





Fust Ready. 
The Humours of the Court, and 
Other Poems. 
By Rosert Bripges, author of ‘‘ Prometheus, the 
Firegiver.” 16mo, $1 25. 
*,* Also large-paper Edition, limited to one hun- 


dred copies, of which fifty have been ordered for 
England Price, $3.50. 





Now Ready. 
Poems by William Watson. 
New Edition Revised ana rearranged, with Addi- 
tions and new photogravure Portrait 12mo. 
Gilt top, $1.25. In ornamental silk, $1.50. 
Also Edition de Luxe, limited to one hundred co- 
pies, printed on John Dickinson & Co ‘s English hand- 
made paper. 8vo, price $3 50. 





Mr. F. Marion Crawfora’s New Novel. 
Marion Darche. 


A STORY WITHOUT COMMENT. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. In the uniformseries of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s novels 12mo, Cloth Price $1.00. 


Mr. Crawford's ‘* ne v work, ‘Marion Darche,’ is 
destined to have a great popularity. It isin a new 
vein. In its scenes and incidents it is American 
through and through. The situations described are 
almost sensationally dramatic. and the plot Peles 
is skilfully developed. * Marion Darche ’ is, like all 
of Mr. Crawford's women, a pure, exalted, noble 
character. Incidentally, we have a discussion of the 
question of divorce which is suggestive. The ave- 
rage reader will find this a most readable novel. *— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 





A New Book by ‘*Q.” 
The Delectable Duchy. 
STORIES, STUDIES, AND SKE'CHES. By A. T. 
QUILLER-Coucg, author of *‘ Noughts and Cross- 
es,” “ the Blue Pavilions,” ete. 12mo, $1.00. 
In the Series of Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. 





Completion of New Edition of Fielding’s Works 


The Works of Henry Fielding. 
Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by GrorGre 
SaintsspuRY Portrait and Illustrations by Her- 
BERT RaILtTon and E. J. WHEELER. In twelve 
volumes. Uniform with Editions of Jane Aus- 
ten and the Brontés. 16mo, each $1 00. 
Joseph Andrews. 2vols. Amelia 3 vols. 


Tom Jones. 4 vols. Jonathan Wild. 1 vol. 
Miscellanies. 2 vols 
Also a large paper, limited edition on hand-made 
paper, at $3 00 per volume. 

“The convenient form of the volumes, the taste 
displayed in their typography, binding, and illustra- 
tion, are features which must commend these editions 
to a wide circle of book-lovers; while their inexpen- 
siveness puts them within the reach of thousands to 
whom Editions de Luxe, in the ordinary sense, are 
inaccessib e.”—The Dial. 





Mrs. Molesworth's New Story for the Young. 
Mary. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A New Uniform Edition of Mrs. Molesworth's 
Stories for Children 1n Ten Volumes. 
Printed from new plates, uniformly bound, with nu- 

merous Illustrations 12mo, ecluth, gilt, per vol- 
ume, $1.00. 
Teli Me a Story, and Herr Baby 
‘**Carrots,’’ and a Christmas Child. 
Grandmother Dear, and Two Little Waifs. 
The Cuckoo Clock, and The Tapestry Room. 
Christmas Tree Land, and a Christmas Posy. 
**Us,’’ and The Rectory Children. 
The Children of the Castle, and Four-Winds Farm. 
Little Miss Peggy, and Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
Rosy, and The Girls and I. 
Mary. 





The ten volumes in box, $10.00. 


New Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Books to be had on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 18938. 


The Week. 








WE were glad to see signs of returning 
reason in the religious press last week 
touching the Hawaiian business. The 
week before, they were nearly all giving 
tongue in the most disgraceful manner, 
but now they have the grace to admit that 
it would be as well-to wait until they 
know the facts, and meanwhile ‘‘ sus 
pend judgment.’”’ We except the Jn- 
dependent, which nobly maintains its re 
putation for knowing things that are not 
so, and advocating in the name of religion 
courses of action that are clearly immo 
ral. If ever there was a question on which 
the religious press could not afford to be 
wrong, even for one week, the Hawaiian 
affair is such a question. To have the 
best foreign opinion united in admira 
tion of an act of international justice 
and high-mindedness by the Government 
of the United States, at the same time 
that the religious press of the United 
States is denouncing it, is something, as 
the religious editors say, to make angels 
weep. 


Even the Hawaiian /uriosos have given 
up defending Stevens. They admit, with 
the Tribune, that his attitude was “ par 
tial,’’ but are tearful over the peril to mis 
sions and civilization which would be in- 
volved in undoing his work. Stevens 
himself, in his lecture last week, made 
no reference to the evidence which 
shows that he was a conspirator and a 
falsifier, but was very strong on ‘* what 
is most sacred in Christian civilization.’’ 
Now, the first thing to be said to old-time 
friends and supporters of foreign mis- 
sions, like the Sun, is to remind them that 
all the wonderful triumphs of the Gospel 
in the Sandwich Islands were won under 
a monarchical form of government. 
How, then, can it be fatal to Christiani- 
ty in Hawaii to restore the monarchy? 
In the second place, it is to be said that the 
most sacred things in Christian civiliza 
tion are not churches and preaching or 
singing hymns, but justice and truth 
and honesty. A long line of prophets 
and apostles and church fathers could be 
cited in favor of the opinion that these 
virtues are the indispensable basis of 
Christian civilization, and the necessary 
preliminary to missionary operations 
in any heathen country. To try to 
steal Hawaii, and to lie about the way 
you got the stolen goods in your posses 
sion, and to refuse to give them up when 
cornered, may be done, as Stevens says 
it was, ‘‘ in the name of Christian civili 
zation,”’ but it is not fitted to make that 
name attractive to the victims. We are 
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firm in the belief that the act of simple 
justice which the American Government 
now proposes, will do more to advance 
true religion in Hawaii than the most 
pathetic missionary address which Mr. 
Stevens or the editor of the Sun ever 
delivered. 


Ex-Secretary Tracy has solemnly said 
to a reporter that Minister Stevens's 
Hawaiian revolution ‘‘ came like a thun 
der-clap to the Administration."’ But it 
was only stage thunder, and all the 
supernumeraries producing it were in 
plain sight of the audience. Stevens 
himself, in his Kennebee Journal, and the 
editor of the Tribune were both caught 
in their shirt-sleeves, a full year ago, 
letting off the first rumblings of the 
thunder. In Stevens’s despatch of 
November 20, 1892, he gave another 
Jove-like crash with his plea for ‘* bold 
and vigorous measures for annexation,” 
as to which, he said, ‘* our states 
men and our Government must de 
cide.’ What decision they reached 
was made clear in Secretary Tracy's in 
terview with Admiral Skerrett on the 
380th of the following month, when he 
said: ‘** Commodore, thé wishes of the 
Government have changed. They will be 
very glad to annex Hawaii.’* This shows 
the kind of ‘ continuity’ in foreign 
policy which President Harrison thinks 
so vital. It is nothing for the wishes 
of the Government to ‘* change’ in 
the interest of filibusters, but when it 
is a question of making them disgorge, 
then all patriots must grieve over the 
lack of “ continuity.”’ But in view of 
all these elaborate preparations for the 
‘‘thunder-clap,”’ the startled air of the 
members of the Administration when it 
actually came is a high tribute to their 
histrionic powers 


The unhappiness caused to Mr. Thurs 
ton and his organs by the failure of the 
Administration to dismiss him, or ‘send 
him his passports,” or remonstrate with 
him, orinany way treat him as a naughty 
envoy or ‘* persona non grata,”’ because 
he has talked freely in the newspapers, 
is very amusing. The fact is, that he has 
done the right thing in carrying his com 
plaints to the newspapers. That is the 
place for them. Such stuff as he furnish 
ed them for publication would be very 
odd in a diplomatic paper. Moreover, his 
character as an envoy extraordinary is 
not worth the consideration of a serious 
man in the State Department. The 
ambassador of a ‘‘free people '' who mus 
ter only 600 strong, is not treated with 
much respect in any court, and of course 
ought to receive less from us, who think 
so much of numbers, than from any 
other power. He, however, has compen 





sation in freedom of speech A man in 
Mr. Thurston's position cannot commit 


an ‘ indiscretion."" He might write an 


article in the Trib and nobody 
would blame him Passports "* would 
be wasted on him, and so would belli 
gerent rights He might even ‘‘declare 


war’ against the Administration, and the 


} ’ 


wretched Gresham would simply smile 


that deadly smile of his to which the 
Tribune has already called attention as 
a monstram horr ; 


Secretary Morton's report does not 
move to tears as those of his predecessor 
in the Department of Agriculture used to 
do, but it makes a great rattlin 
the dry bones He exposes the happy 
go-lucky nature of the organization of 


the department, showing how he has been 
able to reduce the number f emplovees 
by more than one fifth without nv 
injury to the service, and also pointing 
out that the amounts appropriated for 
the use of State experiment-s tions are 
entirely beyond the power ry 

of the United States to | too ntrol 
or audit. He thinks t meat-inspection 
laws ought to be repealed Thew have 
resulted in no increase in ¢ export of 
meat products, and, on the other hand 
have cost the Government ¢ percent 
of the value of all meat t untries 


demanding the inspe 


of *‘ Uncle Jerry's eloquent Ppeals tor 
more Government help. Mort leclares 
that the thing whic! muught to be en 
graved upon the memory and reflected in 
the judgment and the plans every 
farmer in the Union,” is the t that 
‘the relation of supply and de andi is 
the sole regulator of valu: The Secre 
tary also takes a notably firm and ad 
vanced stand for civil service reform 
principles 


There are signs that Secretary Herbert 
is preparing for himself the mortitica- 
tion of restoring Commodore Stanton, 
just as he felt obliged to restore Com 
mander Higginson It was given out 
from Washington on Thursday that ‘‘a 
revulsion of feeling’’ had set in at the 
Navy Department touching the Com 
modore’s action at Rio, and that 

the persons who were quick to con 
demn him are now disposed to with- 
hold judgment until he has an op 
portunity to make his defence.’ On 
top of this came a World despatch on 
Friday saying that President Peixoto 
has stated to the Washington authorities 
that he did not consider Stanton’s ac 
tion in saluting Mello any real disrespect 
to his own Government. However the 
affair turns out, it is a melancholy exam- 
ple of the demoralization of the naval 


service. This peremptory removing of 
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officers at long range, and calling them 
home in disgrace, only to find that they 
have a perfectly good defence for their 
conduct, is a stone over which one 
would think the secretary would not 
break his leg a second time. Why not 
use the cable for calling for the de- 
fence before using it for summary re- 
moval? The only astonishing thing is 
that our naval officers do not blunder, 
in the sense of going counter to 
the occult wishes of the Department, 
oftener than they do. We believe the 
feeling is general in the service that, 
since the Barrundia decision, no naval 
commander knows what he is expected 
to do anywhere, The common rules of 
internationai law are no longer a safe 
guide to him, and he has to make the 
best guess he can at what the secretary 
would like him to do, and thank his 
stars if he gets off without a reprimand. 





For the third time the ways and means 
committee of the House has granted the 
demands of American artists and placed 
works of art on the free list of a general 
tariff bill. The Mills bill so placed them, 
but they were stricken from the list in 
Democratic caucus. The McKinley bill 
also placed works of art on the free list, 
but the Senate did not concur, and the 
net result was a reduction of the tax 
from 30 per cent. to 15 per cent. It is to 
be hoped that the third time may prove 
**the charm.’’ The fact that Presidents 
Arthur, Cleveland, and Harrison all re- 
commended the abolition of this tax, and 
that Mills and McKinley both included 
its repeal in their tariff measures, shows 
how entirely non-partisan the movement 
is. The domestic producers of art are 
practically unanimous in declaring the 
tax a hindrance rather than a help to 
them. Moreover, art is valuable to a 
country, not merely as an element of 
general culture, but as a stimulus to 
the element of design in manufactures, 
which, even more than cheapness, con- 
quers the markets of the world. In the 
manufacture of wall-papers, dress-goods, 
silks, china, and pottery, carpets, etc., 
design decides national superiority, and 
to encourage art is to encourage the 
artistic education of artisans and to se- 
cure the widest market for our manu- 
factures. 





The Lawrenee (Kan.) Jowrnal has some 
very encouraging news about the busi- 
ness situation in the rural districts of 
that State. It says that the farmers are 
now paying their taxes promptly, and 
that ‘‘ a large amount of the payments 
is made in gold.’’ It is surmised, says 
the Journal, that this gold has been 
hoarded for some time back, and is now 
coming out of its hiding-places because 
confidence has been restored. The pos- 
sessors of this hidden treasure no longer 
have any apprehensions of the silver 





basis. Very wonderful that this should 
be true in Kansas, which cast its Presi- 
dential vote for Weaver, and which has 
a Peffer and a Martin in the United 
States Senate and an Ingalls for ex- 
Senator. Here is a fresh text for Ingalls 
to preach a new sermon on—a sermon on 
the cowardice of gold. We all remem- 
ber his discourse on that theme, which 
was quoted three times in one week dur- 
ing the recent session by admiring 
Congressmen of the school of Bland. 
Gold, said Ingalls, ran away at the be- 
ginning of the war and took refuge with 
our enemies, but, after the victory was 
won, it swaggered to the front and 
claimed all the honors, Here is a fresh 
illustration of the skulking nature of 
gold in Mr. Ingalls’s own neighbor- 
hood, right under his nose, we might 
say. The cowardly metal has been 
hiding behind the chimneys in Kansas 
farm-houses, perhaps ever since Ingalls 
made his great speech, and now it swag- 
gers to the front and pays taxes with all 
the airs of aconqueror. If Ingalls can- 
not do justice to the subject, it will be 
of no use for Peffer to try. 





A committee of the Legislature of 
Georgia has taken up the question of 
State-bank notes, and has commenced 
work on a bill in anticipation of the re- 
peal of the 10 per cent. tax. Like most 
of the State legislatures which have 
turned their attention to this subject, 
this one, or this committee, begins by 
tying up the bank’s money in securities 
of one kind or another—this by way of 
making money abundant in the neigh- 
borhood. The bill proposes that one- 
half of the capital of each bank shall be 
kept on hand in coin or legal tenders as 
a redemption fund, and that the other 
half shall be invested in bonds of the 
United States or of the State of 
Georgia, or of counties or municipali- 
ties in the State, which shall be 
deposited with the State treasurer 
as security for the circulating notes. 
Then the State treasurer may issue to the 
bank three dollars of circulating notes 
for every dollar of the coin or legal 
tenders which the bank has on deposit 
with itself. The security which the 
State would hold for the circulating 
notes, supposing all the bonds to be good, 
would be 83 per cent. of them, instead of 
being 110 per cent., as it is under the na- 
tional banking system, since the cash re- 
demption fund is to be under the con- 
trol of the bank. Butif this redemption 
fund were religiously kept by the bank 
for its special purpose, and if the deposit- 
ed bonds were always worth par, the 
security would be only at the rate of 
$1,000 for each $1,500 of circulating 
notes, the bank’s capital being wholly 
impounded and locked up at the start. 
The national system furnishes security 
for circulating notes, but it is wanting 
in elasticity. The proposed Georgia 





system would furnish neither security 
nor elasticity. It is very strange that 
the South, which for the most part had 
good banks before the war, cannot take 
a leaf out of its own experience, but 
must needs copy an inferior system, 
diluting even that. There is not much 
danger of harm, however, from these 
attempts, since they all depend upon 
a repeal of the 10 per cent. tax. The 
chances of repeal are lessened by every 
State-bank act like that of North Caro- 
lina and like that which Georgia is now 
mulling over. 





The suggestion of the Tribune that Mr. 
Schieren should ‘‘ conduct a business 
administration’? over in Brooklyn by 
‘‘ giving preference to Republicans with- 
out exception’’ in making his appoint- 
ments to office, and by ‘‘ appointing re- 
putable Republicans of recognized busi- 
ness capacity and training,’’ and ‘“ then 
keeping the Fire, Police, and Public 
Works and other departments out of poli- 
tics altogether,” is as good an illustration 
as one could desire of the reason why no 
reform movement in New York or Brook- 
lyn is ever steady or continuous. We 
have ‘‘ popular risings’’ every twenty 
years or so, when the boldness of the 
Ring becomes intolerable, but we never 
have a steady and continuous resistance 
to it from year to year. It has been 
demonstrated over and over again in 
both cities that neither party can of it- 
self give good municipal government. 
Whenever one party determines to oust 
its thieves, it has to have the assistance 
of the other party. The Republicans in 
Brooklyn could not of themselves have 
overthrown McLaughlin. They had to 
have the assistance of the Democratic 
mugwumps. The Democrats of themselves 
could not keep him out of power. They 
would have to have the assistance of the 
Republicans. In other words, party gov- 
ernment in American cities is a failure. 
To be well governed the decent peo- 
ple in both parties must unite. But, 
as a rule, any tendency towards this 
desirable combination is nipped in the 
bud by just such suggestions as the 
Tribune’s—that the oftices should be all 
given to the members of one party, and 
“‘then’”’ taken out of politics. This al- 
ways exasperates the other side, making 
them feel themselves the victims of a 
fraud of which they will not allow a 
repetition, and at the next election the 
old order is restored. 





Mr. William Walter Phelps, in his 
speech at the Chamber of Commerce 
dinner last week, made some _ very 
just remarks upon the changes for the 
worse in the press, which he found upon 
returning to this country from a four 
years’ absence as minister in Germany. 
It is quite true that, with rare excep- 
tions, the journalist no longer seeks 
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to lead and instruct public opinion, 
but ‘‘ uses his best gifts to amuse 
and attract’’; and that 
journals to-day build their circulation 
on the weakness and vanity of mankind, 
and vie with each other as to which pa 


“our great 


per shall make the most personal men 
tions.”’ The only hopeful feature of the 
situation is the evidence afforded by 
such a movement as that of the San Fran 
cisco women against sensational journal 
ism that a large proportion of the people 
are utterly disgusted with the papers now 
served them. This movement seems to 
be gaining strength week by week, and 
has now reached quite remarkable pro 
portions. So general is the interest, and 
so profound the feeling that the morality 
of the community is involved, that ser- 
mons on the subject have lately been 
preached ina score of pulpits on Sunday. 
The most effective work that is being 
done in this crusade is the exposure of 
the sensational newspaper publisher in 
his true light as an enemy of society, 
who deserves no more respect than the 
man who should sow seeds of physical, 
instead of moral, disease. 





‘The butcher’s bill’’ of the last foot 
ball season in England has been compil 
ed by a gentleman in that country who 
kept as close a record as possible by 
reading the newspapers, and it foots upa 
total of twenty-three, not counting three 
other cases where death was ascribed to 
illness incurred on the football field. 
Among the causes of death are these: 
“Spine fractured while tackling a 
rival player”’; ‘‘ struck violently in the 
abdomen and died two days later, 
after suffering terrible agony” ;‘‘ kicked 
in the stomach”’; ‘‘ injured internally 
while being tackled ”’; ‘‘ killed by a kick 
in the stomach, received in a scrim 
mage ’’; ‘‘so severely trodden upon af 
ter falling upon the ball that he never 
recovered consciousness.’’ The Lancet, 
the chief medical journal of England, 
calls, like the Medical News in this coun- 
try, for a radical reform. Moreover, the 
ofticers of the law in England seem dis- 
posed to interfere if the atrocities can 
not be stopped in any other way. 
Two pugilists, who had engaged in an 
unusually severe contest, were recently 
brought before the recorder of Man 
chester, and pleaded guilty. The re- 
corder laid down the law in the case, 
and proceeded to say that it was equal 
ly applicable to football. He pointed 
out that violence on the football field, 
where an attempt was made to coun 
teract skill by brute force, was just as 
much a criminal offence as a _ bare 
knuckle fight. , 





The fact is, that every defence of foot 
ball we have seen would cover prize 
fighting. The risks from  prize-fight 
ing are very small. The training for 


The 


it is good for health and strength, the 


Nation. 


prize-fighters themselves like it, and 
What, then, is the 
Both prize-fighting and 


so do the spectators 
objection to it 
football as now played permit almost 
any degree of violence to the person 

Here isthe rub. You 
must not ‘‘ tackle’’ a man below the 
belt either in the football field or 
in the prize ring, but above the belt 


above the waist 


you may do anything you please to him 
but ‘slug’? him at football, and in the 
prize ring you may do anything to him 
you please and ‘‘slug’’ him besides. It 
is this exposure of the person to every 
kind of violence which puts football, 
under the present rules, into the same 
category with the prize fight, and makes 
it unlike all other games played by civi 
lized man—cricket, tennis, baseball, golf, 
polo. Some of these—polo for instance 
—are dangerous, but init your person is 
not kicked, cuffed, pounded by your fel 
low-man, nor are you trampled under the 
feetof arattling, roaringthrong. There 
is talk of amending the rules, but slight 
amendment will not do. Solong asa 
man can be treated as a simple 
package, to be removed by pushing, pull 
ing, rolling, kicking, or ‘ slugging,” 
there will always be great danger of his 
being in sonie way maimed. The plea 
set up, that youths in statu pupillari 
have aright to expose themselves, if they 
please, to soldiers’ risks at seats of learn 
ing, strikes us as exceedingly droll. More 

over, thatsomewhat apocryphal saying of 
Wellington's, that Waterloo was won on 
the Eton football field, would be oft 
more value if any but a very small per 
eentage of his army ever went near 
Eton, and if ring-fights were not com 

mon at Eton in his day, and if the men 
who won Jena and dAusterlitz and 
stormed Ratisbon had had the advan 

tages of public-school games 


The English Radicals, who have for 
some time been showing signs of mu 
tiny against Gladstone, are disgusted 
with the slowness with which the lord 
chancellor is adding Liberals to the 
magisterial bench in accordance with 


the policy traced out last winter 


and went to that functionary in a 
large body fortnight ago to blow 
him up. They informed him that he 


was not going fast enough, and they 


rated him for not being satistied with 
the recommendations of the member of 
Parliament for the county or borough in 


, 


appointment was to be mack 
He turned on them, 


long speech and had 


which the 
howeve es in a 
execution 
of them. as Cromwell used to sav 


for nearly an hour. He showed 





that the reason he went slowly was 
; because he had not time to go fast; that 

if he depended on the recommendations 
| of the members of Parliament, he would 
| frequently appoint bad characters to the 
bench, that having happened already, 





j 





and that nothing could be more unfor 


tunate for the whole English « 

nity than any decided lowerin 

quality of the unpaid magistracy. It 
was necessary not only that its members 
should all be men of good social stand 
ing, whatever their social grade, but 


that they should not be of a kind to drive 
the present members off the bench | 
course a good many good Radivais mi 
be appointed with whom the present 
magistrates would not serve ind w 


they would not consent to meet any 


where An injection of Barney 

Martins or “ Paddy” Divvers, for in 
stance, would clear any English bench 
of its other occupants in five minutes 
This is of course an extreme illustration 
because the appearance in a judicial 
position in England of anything cor 


responding to these two worthies | 
possible 


The Tories, who are, or pretend to be 


most shocked by the large additions th 
Liberals are making to the magistracy 
have only themselves to thank 

There is hardly a doubt that had they not 
taken home rule so muc!l 

the enormous preponderan of Tor 
or Unionists on the bench w have 
passed unnoticed, and the bench w 
never have got into politics 

when the Unionists took to boy {ting 
and ‘ cutting people for s 
Gladstone, and denouncing t 1 aS 
traitors, it was ime 

the Gladstonians sh 

ing to have them sit on their qu els 
and controversies and 

The Unionists plead that the magistrates 
were formerly largely Liberal, but 

the Liberals have zone over to the I 

ists because of Gladstone's bad beha 
vior; but the concern of people who me 
before them, or are lik: ly to come be 


fore them, is not how they came to be 


} 


Tories, but the fact that they are Tories 


Affairs in Italy have not been in a 


state so confused and eritical since 
1859. Never since then have we needed 
so much to be represented at Rome by a 
first-class man of ripe experience. Send 
ing a mere man of fashion there is, un 
der the circumstances, something worse 


than a blunder. The state of Italy at 
tracts public attention, too, once more 
to the circumstances of Mr. Van Alen’s 
appointment, and sets people asking 
whether something cannot still be done 
to keep him at home, and send some one 
better fitted for the emergency in his 
place. The English have just filled a 
similar vacancy at the same post. The 
history of the official career of their 
appointee, ceytrasted with Mr. Van 
Alen’s, is enough to make an American 
hang his head forshame. On this sub 
ject our corre spondent at Rome has some 
pertinent remarks on another page. 
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THE TARIFF BILL. 


THE Wilson tariff bill has caused a decline 
of a few points on the stock market in 
the group known as the industrials, and 
the groans from that quarter are quite 
shocking to hear. These are the concerns 
more familiarly known as Trusts. They 
blossomed out in great luxuriousness after 
the passage of the McKinley bill and be- 
came the subject of great popular 
odium. Republican newspapers attacked 
them with great bitterness, and declared 
that they were bringing the whole doc- 
trine of protection into disrepute. Some 
of the high priests of protection in 
Philadelphia, notably Prof. Robert Ellis 
Thompsoa, took strong ground in favor 
of abolishing the duties on all articles that 
had been made the subject of artificial 
monopoly. It is very certain that if the 
Democratic party had had the power 
then which it exercises to-day, it would 
have followed this sound advice. To- 
day, however, it restricts itself to the 
reduction, not the abolition, of the duties 
under which these oppressive concerns 
have sheltered themselves. Sugar, Lead, 
Cordage are not visited with the pun- 
ishment they deserve. The character 
of these combines is well established in 
the country at large as monopolies in- 
tended to deprive the public of the bene- 
fit of competition, and in Wall Street as 
lures for the unwary and as games 
played with loaded dice. So far are 
they from any just claim to mercy that 
the more crushing the blow dealt them 
the better for the community. 

The Republican party, it should be ob- 
served, is ready to deal this blow in any 
way except by abolishing or reducing 
the duties under which the Trusts 
fleece the public. The party, under the 
lead of Senator Sherman, has passed an 
anti-Trust law, under which, if it could 
be enforced, all of them would be passed 
into the hands of receivers and put in 
liquidation. But when it is proposed 
to attack them in a perfectly feasi- 
ble and practicable way, there is an 
instant outpouring of crocodile tears, 
almost in proportion to the amount of 
water in their stock. The truth is that 
the committee has been altogether too 
merciful to this brood of octopuses. It 
ought to have swept away every vestige 
of protection to every one of them; and 
if it had done so, no Republican Con- 
gress would ever have dared to renew it. 

As to the billin general, we think that 
the only fair criticism to be made is that 
it is too conservative and too lenient to 
the protected classes. Take pig-iron for 
example. We select this article because 
it lies at the foundation of all industries, 
and also because the treatment of pig- 
iron is characteristic of the bill as a 
whole. Any duty at all on pig-iron is 
now prohibitory. The price of the 
cheapest grade in England is now 
$8.01 gold per ton. A _ better brand 
of pig-iron is selling in Alabama to- 
day at $7.25, and ‘the current number 





of Dun’s Review tells us that a Bri- 
tish purchase of 5,000 tons has been 
made there at that price. Nevertheless, 
the bill retains a duty of 224 per 
cent. on pig-iron. Take steel billets. 
These are selling in England at $17.61 
and at Pittsburgh at $17.50. These quo- 
tations, both foreign and domestic, are 
taken from the American Manufacturer 
of Pittsburgh of November 17. Obvious- 
ly any duty, even one per cent., would 
be prohibitory, when we take into ac- 
count the freight, insurance, and other 
charges. Well, the committee’s bill 
gives the producers of steel billets a pro- 
tection of 25 per cent. Certainly no- 
body has a right to complain of this ex- 
cept the purchasers and consumers of 
the article. Yet we presume that the 
makers of steel billets will declare that 
a duty of 25 per cent. is ruinous, and 
will make the bill an excuse for reduc- 
ing wages. 

This conservative spirit runs through 
the bill and leads our reforming con- 
temporary, the Sun, to declare that the 
measure is ‘‘ a sound protectionist docu- 
ment from one end to the other.’’ 
It would certainly have been called 
such by Henry Clay or by Justin 
S. Morrill at any time prior to 1870. 


-It certainly is not open to the charge 


of hostility to manufacturers. Its en- 
largement of the free list is entirely in 
their interest, and it has not reduced the 
duties on goods in the same ratio as the 
reduction on materials. This is especially 
true of the wool and woollens schedule. 
That the duty on wool is to come off 
this time, there can be no doubt. It 
does not follow, however, that the price of 
domestic wool will decline. It may even 
advance, and this is the belief of many 
manufacturers, based upon the expe- 
rience of former years when the duties 
on wool were merely nominal. 
Republican comments on the tariff 
bill are very far from coming up to 
Browning’s twenty-nine distinct damna- 


‘tions, one sure if the other fails. Gov. Mc- 


Kinley, it is true, considered the bill 
‘‘a very sweeping one,’ and one which 
paid ‘‘no heed to the pleas and necessi- 
ties of domestic industries’’; but then, 
he confessed that he had not read it, 
and for a damning on general principles 
his remarks certainly lack vigor. Ex- 
Speaker Reed started out with the view 
that ‘‘the bill is about as bad as 
could be reasonably imagined,” but 
roared most gently in the rest of his 
observations. This was no doubt owing 
to his having made the slip of con- 
fining himself to what could ‘“ reasona- 
bly ’”’ be imagined. He could have been 
much fiercer if not restrained in that 
way. Ex-Gov. Ames thought the bill 
‘*ridiculous,’’ though he had to admit 
that it contained two excellent features 
—excellent because he had long con- 
tended for them—free coal and free iron 
ore. Ex-Gov. Long thought the changes 
would be ‘‘ a direct benefit to New Eng- 





land,’’ but deplored the breaking down 
of the ‘‘ system,”’ which, it would seem, 
must be maintained even if ic wipes out 
all New England industries. 

This restrained Republican indignation 
is no doubt due, in part, to the reflection 
that theWilson bill is only a carrying out 
of the professed Republican policy on the 
tariff, of ten years ago, before McKinley 
and Reed and Dolan and the Trusts ran 
away with the party. In fact, the fu 
ture historian, picking up the new 
tariff bill and not closely observing 
its date, might be excused for 
thinking it a Republican measure pro 
posed in pursuance of the recommenda 
tions of the party leaders in 1882 and 
1883. In the former year the Republican 
tariff commission said: ‘‘ Early in its de 
liberations the commission became con- 
vinced that a substantial reduction of 
tariff duties is demanded, not by 
a mere indiscriminate popular cla- 
mor, but by the best conservative 
opinion of the country.’’ President Ar- 
thur, in his message of December 4, 1882, 
recommended ‘an enlargement of the 
free list, a simplification of the 
complex and inconsistent schedule of 
duties upon certain manufactures, parti- 
cularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, 
and a substantial reduction of the duties 
upon those articles, and upon sugar, 
molasses, silk, wool, and woollen goods.”’ 
In Secretary McC ulloch’s report for 1884, 
he wrote: ‘‘The existing duties upon 
raw materials which are to be used 
in manufactures, should be removed. 

The duties upon the articles used 
or consumed by those who are least able 
to bear the burden of taxation should be 
reduced.’’ No wonder that the Repub- 
licans are finding it rather hard to pro- 
nounce a good thumping anathema in 
1893 upon doctrines which were a part 
of their own orthodoxy in 1883. 





THE PROPOSED INCOME TAX. 


AMONG the various plans on foot for in- 
creasing the national revenue, an income 
tax has been advocated by an influential 
group of Democratic politicians. Natu- 
rally, too, it has aroused strong and 
even bitter opposition in another influen- 
tial group in the same party. As for the 
Republicans, they are privileged, as the 
minority party, to oppose everything, and 
they are very sure to make the most of 
any division in the Democratic ranks on 
any question of taxation. It seems neces- 
sary, therefore, to discuss this question 
somewhat before the reassembling of 
Congress. 

In the first place, it cannot be said that 
the people have laid any commands upon 
Congress in respect of an income tax. 
The subject is entirely new to the pre- 
sent generation. Such a tax was impos- 
ed during the war, and it was continued 
some years after the war, while the na- 
tional finances were in an unsettled and 
strained condition. As soon as_ it 
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was found that the tax could be 
spared without danger to the pub- 
lic credit, it was repealed, but this 
proves nothing as to the rightfulness 
or the fiscal expediency of the tax. The 
repeal may have been due to the fact 
that the classes who had to pay it were 
the most influential at Washington, 
while those who did not have to pay it 
cared nothing about it one way or the 
other. Governments generally yield to 
the strongest pressure, and this may 
have been the case with regard to the 
income tax. The idealogues offered 
little resistance to the repeal at that 
time. In fact, the amendments that 
had been engrafted on the tax from 
time to time had left it in such a tatter- 
ed condition in 1872 that it yielded little 
more than the cost of collection. Its 
history may be briefly recited. 

It was first enacted in 1861, and the 
rate was fixed at 3 per cent. on all in- 
comes ever $800. No machinery existed 
for collecting it, and before any had 
been provided Congress changed it. Un 
der the act of 1862, all incomes over $600 
and under $5,000 were taxed 5 per cent., 
over $5,000 and under $10,000 74 per 
cent., over $10,000 10 per cent. Certain 
deductions were allowed in estimating 
income, such as house rent = actu- 
ally paid and other taxes actually 
paid, whether national, State, or lo- 
cal. In 1864 a special tax of 5 per 
cent. was levied for one year, this being 
additional to the regular income tax. 
In the same year the rate was raised so 
that all incomes above $5,000 paid 10 
per cent. In 1865 the first change was 
made in the direction of lowering 
the tax. This was done by raising 
the exemption from $600 to $1,000, and 
making the tax uniform at 5 per cent. 
In 1870 the exemption was raised to 
$2,000 and the rate reduced to 24 per 
cent. In addition to this change it was 
provided that all business losses sustain- 
ed during the year, and all interest paid 
on loans, and all money paid for labor to 
cultivate land and for rent and repairs of 
premises actually occupied might be de- 
ducted in estimating incomes. Under 
these sweeping changes the revenue 
derived from the tax fell to $19,000,000 
in 1871 and to $14,000,000 in 1872. The 
maximum reached in any single year 
($73,000,000) was in 1866. This was 
the year of the ‘‘ double income tax”’ 

the year in which the bulk of the 
special tax enacted in 1864 was collect 
ed. When the proceeds of the tax had 
fallen below $20,000,000, it was deemed 
useless to continue it longer. It expired 
in 1872, and it was believed then that no 
occasion short of a war of great magni 
tude would ever justify its reénactment. 

The justice of an income tax if it could 
be fairly and honestly collected does not 
admit of doubt, but the objections to it 
are the same in kind as those which 
lie against the personal-property tax. 
It cannot be collected with fairness and 





equality. The taxpayer must cooperate 
with the collector in order to ascertain 
the income. Consequently only the very 
conscientious people pay their rightful 
share. The practical attempts to col 
lect a personal-property tax in the seve 
ral States have been uniformly futile 
the amounts realized being ever on a 
dwindling scale. There is no reason 
to suppose that the results of an in- 
come tax would be in any wise dif 
ferent. The revenue derived during the 
war is no criterion whatever. At that 
time the taxpayers generally codperated 
with the collector zealously. Public opi 
The na 


The me who were 


nion compelled them to do so 
tion’s life was at stake 
not in the tield felt a double obligation 
to supply the means tosupport those who 
were there 

No such conditions exist now. Hence 
there is every probability that the tax 
payers would adopt the same means to 
avoid the impost that they employ in 
avoiding the personal-property tax levied 
by the States 


would be a vastly unequal one in prac 


In other words, the tax 


tice, its burden falling chiefly on those 
It would 
be well for Congressmen also to ask 


who are too honest to shirk it 


themselves the question whether the 
number of votes to be gained among 
those who are in the exempted class 
will overbalance the losses among those 
who are called upon to pay the tax 
This question is not to be answered by 
footing up the opinions of voters in a 
particular district or any number of dis 
tricts. The question is, whether votes 
are to be drawn from the Republican 
party by the imposition of an income 
tax in sufficient numbers to overbalance 
the resentment which will certainly be 
stirred up by it. 


VR. CARLISLE’S SPEECH. 
THE speech of Secretary Carlisk at the 
Chamber of Commerce dinner last 
week was fully up to the expectations | 
that had been formed beforehand. In 
some respects it was perhaps in advance 
of such expectations, for the secretary 
declared that the single gold standard 





was de facto the standard of the civilized 
world, and hence it ought to be and must 
He said that the Gov 

ernment was bound to keep every kind of 


be our standard 


money that bore its stamp at par with | 
gold, and that he, as secretary, would | 
perform this duty as long as he had any | 
gold to do it with These sentifents | 
and promises were vociferously applaud: | 
ed by the gentlemen to whom they 4 
were addressed. It seemed as though 
the millennium of finance had-come 
when the foremost statesman of the 
South gave utterance to opinions whith 
were repudiated by two-thirds of Con- 
gress when the Bland-Allison act was 
passed over the veto of President Hayes 
The fact that Mr. Carlisle has not al- 
ways been of this way of thinking has 
. ——* 


—— 








| est depths of public opinion. 


4.05 


been commented on both in the press and 
in the Senate. Quite true; but how many 
of his accusers are qualified to throw 


stones? Where were Sherman, Allison, 
McKinley, Charles Foster, and a host of 
Republican leaders in the bygone times 
As for backbiting newspapers, perhaps 
the less said of them the better. They as 
well as Senators and secretaries have 
learned by experience, and it is much to 
their credit, all around, if they tell the 
truth when they have learned it 

What the public are concerned with is 
the statesmanship of to-day, not that of 
1878 or that of i890. Times have changed, 
and we have changed with them. Mr 
Carlisle's positions are not only sound 
per se, but they are stated in a way to 
carry conviction to others. He has rare 
gifts as a public speaker, and the most 
important of these is earnestness. He has 
no tricks of speech. He does not raise a 
All that he 
Says is serious, and it carries the convic 


laugh or waste any words 


tion to the hearer that the speaker be 


lieves what he says. His manner is that 


of the constitutional lawyer. His train 
ing has been in the law almost exclusive 
ly, and it is much more to his credit that 
he has acquired the principles of tinance 
by study and experience than it is to his 
discredit that he once stumbled in an un 
known field where two-thirds of his con 
temporaries In Congress stumbled like 
wise. 

Perhaps the most impressive single 
paragraph in the secretary's speech was 
the following: 


‘Gentlemen, the question whether the 
gations of the United States will be paid 
coin current in ali the markets im the work 
has already been settled, and it has, in 
opinion, been settled for all time to 
It has been settled, not by any specific act « 
Congress presembing the exact mode of pay 
ment, but by the spirit and obvious pur 
pose of the whole body of existing legisia 
tion upon the subject, and by the deliberate 
judgment of the American people and the de 
clared purpose of those who have been in 
trusted with the execution of the laws. The 
disposition and ability of the Government to 
maintain its own credit at the highest pos- 
sible standard, and to preserve the integrity 
of all the forms of currency in circulation 
among the people, cannot be reasonably 
doubted, and ought not to be subjects of 
serious controversy hereafter.” 





It is the conviction of this truth that 
gives tone and confidence to the busi 
ness of the country to-day after the 


crushing disasters of last summer Y “a 
not in the power of Mr. Bland, or of Gay- 


body, orof any group, tolYisturk this coh 
It has its root in the profound- 
It is forti 
tied by the possession of the Government 
in al‘its branches, and most of all by the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury 
Although the national budget is not in 
the right shape as regards income 
and outgo, although the reserve in the 
Treasury is shrinking and the stock of 
gold is low, nobody is disturbed on that 
account, because all know that it is only 
necessary, as Webster said, to smite the 
rock of the national resources and abun- 
dant streams of revenue will gush forth 
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Even if the last dollar of gold were paid 
out of the public fisc, no serious disturb- 
ance outside of Government circles 
would result, the means of replenish- 
ment being so ample and so easy of 
access. Of course no one desires to see 
such an experiment tried, and no one 
expects it, but confidence is now so 
firmly grounded on the gold standard 
that nothing can shake it. This, as Mr. 
Carlisle says, ought not to be a subject 
of serious controversy hereafter. More- 
over, it will not be. 

Mr. Carlisle did not omit a salutation 
to the ‘ friends of silver,’’ but it was one 
that they will hardly thank him for. 
He said that we should continue to use 
silver as money to the largest extent 
consistent with the stability of the 
currency and the preservation of the 
public faith, 7. e., consistent with the 
maintenance of the gold standard. There 
is no doubt of this. With $419,000,- 
000 of silver dollars and 140,000,000 
ounces of silver bullion plus $76,000,000 
of subsidiary silver coin, we are not likely 
to run short of that metal during the 
lifetime of the children now in the pub- 
lic schools. But we shall always be 
ready to exchange greetings with the 
friends of silver on the basis which Mr. 
Carlisle indicated, and they will have to 
be satisfied with that. 

Other financial problems are coming 
on the carpet, and, now that the basis 
of everything financial has been settled, 
they ought not to be difficult. The bank- 
ing system must be amended to corre- 
spond with the facts of to-day, not 
those of the civil war thirty years ago. 
After that is accomplished there will 
inevitably come up the question as to 
what shall be done with the Govern- 
ment’s circulating notes, its greenbacks 
and the rest. One thing atatime. Mr. 
Carlisle’s speech makes it a safe predic- 
tion that all will turn out well in the 
end. 


FOOTBALL AGAIN, 


Capt. FRANK RANKEN of the Montauk 
football team had his leg broken in two 
places on Saturday in ‘‘ one of the early 
scrimmages.” James McNally of the 
same team had all his lower teeth knocked 
out. Mapes of the Cleveland team had 
asevere shoulder strain. Robert Christy 
of “the Wooster University died from 
a kick in the stomaeh. His widowed 
mother Wwas at his bedside. Capt. 
Waters of the Harvard team will never 
play again owing to a wrench in the 
knee, to say nothing of a_ bad 
bruise over one eye, and a blow on 
the head which laid open the scalp. 
The conduct of Prentiss at the Crescent- 
Orange game at Eastern Park is much 
reprehended, because, when he sees a 
mass of men on the ground, he ‘‘ runs 
and jumps on them feet first.”’ <At 
the game at Springfield on Satur- 
day Mackie punched his head into Still- 
man’s stomach, McCrea was for several 
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minutes under ‘‘a mountain of men 
and, after extricating himself, was ‘‘bad- 
ly winded,”’ and took some minutes to re- 
cover. Beard stepped ‘‘ unconsciously ”’ 
on Wrightington’s head, and Acton hit 
Beard a smart blow on the chin. 
It was thought at first, after Thorn 
was ‘“‘thrown down harshly and a 
dozen men had fallen on him,’’ that his 
nose was broken, but it appears that it 
was only badly damaged. 

We take the foregoing at haphazard, 
without any particular search, from Sun- 
day’s newspapers, as the football news of 
one day. There are to be more games 
this week, and it will be well if on Satur- 
day we have not plenty more casual- 
ties to record. A professor in a well- 
known college writes to us: 


“T am glad to see your attack on football. 
As played at present, it is a murderous game. 
Our eleven don’t like it, but play because it is 
the fashion. Our captain had his nose broken 
and another had his neck wrenched and was 
carried off insensible, last Wednesday. That 
is an average chapter of accidents. Besides, 
the men are entirely too good to waste in this 
way. Our captain happens to be the best 
man in his class—a rare accident. Generally 
speaking, the teams are made up of a different 
quality of men, many of whom are in college 
solely for football purposes, hired and_sala- 
ried with the proceeds of gate-money. I hear 
repeated stories of this kind from Yale, 
Princeton, and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia.” 


The playing public, too, seems to be 
beginning to be impressed by the cur- 
rent criticism. Mr. Walter Camp, the 
great authority on the game, has a letter 
in Sunday’s Herald, in which he makes 
the following admission: 


‘¢The public, the press, and the players are 
all thoroughly in love with football, provided 
it is kept as free from dangerous accidents as 
it has been for the last few years previous to 
1893. Those enthusiasts who feel that there 
is a conspiracy against the sport are blinded 
by their intense love of the game, so that they 
cannot and will not see any faultinit. But 
if every one will carefully study the play that 
we shall see in both these final matches, he 
will be very apt to conclude, unless all signs 
fail, that the overdevelopment of mass plays 
bids fair to make the sport too hard upon the 
line men, particularly the tackles and ends. 

‘*When a half-dozen good, solid fellows get 
in motion and concentrate their force and 
weight, running at full speed, against one, 
two, or three men, who are able to get under 
but partial headway, and who are obliged 
also to look for the man with the ball com- 
ing behind this mass, the shock is pretty 
severe, and, repeatedly practised, will use 
up even the stoutest and pluckiest. There 
are many who can stand it through a 
game, barring some unusual chance blow, 
but the tendency to such plays means that 
they must be practised for weeks, and that 
the team must meet as well as make them, so 
that it resolves itself into a question of 
meeting such an impact day after day for 
months before the final contest. No wonder, 
then, that the men get sore and tender; that 
occasionally a. wail of despair goes up from 
wpe college that the best men are laid up and 
there are no good men to take their places. 
There are two, and very likely more, ways of 
legislating that might effect a cure.’ 


The most important thing he says is, 
however, that the Rugby rules, under 
which our teams are supposed by the 
general public to be playing, do not ad- 
mit of ‘‘the interference principle’ at 
all; that is, players have no right to run 
into, interrupt, or obstruct an opponent 


.at all unless between the runner and his. 





goal line—thatis, practically behind him. 
Gradually, during the last twelve years, 
he says, we have come to disregard this 
rule completely, until now the team can 
form in a solid mass in front of the man 
with the ball, and bear down all opposi- 
tion by sheer weight and momentum. 
We have observed that some journals are 
under the impression that we have bor 
rowed the game from England in its 
present dangerous shape. The fact is 
that we have taken it and brutalized it. 
As an Englishman has well observed: 
‘“In the old game you kicked the ball; 
in the Rugby game you kick a man if 
you cannot kick the ball, but in the 
modern American game, you kick the 
ball if you cannot kick a man.”’ 

Mr. Camp proposes that the massing 
of men to bear down opposition by 
weight and momentum be given up, 
and the old rule about ‘‘ interference’’ be 
again put in force. It will be difficult 
to get the amateurs to do this of their 
own volition. They are all afraid of 
seeming ‘‘ babyish,’’ and our belief is it 
will never be done without some pres 
sure from parents and the faculties of 
the colleges, who have not as yet shown 
much interest in the matter. There is a 
suspicion abroad that the faculties do not 
much care as long as their men win 
the games, because, unfortunately, there 
can be little doubt that football victories 
do increase the numbers of a college’s 
undergraduates. A large number of 
students come from non-collegiate fa- 
milies, whose fathers are unable to 
compare the advantages offered by 
the different colleges in the matter of 
mental culture and social influence, and 
let their sons make their own choice, 
which is apt to be determined by a refer- 
ence to the athletic record of the 
year. All this is lamentable, and a de- 
termined effort should be made to 
stop it. That excellent Greek motto, 
*“Not too much of anything,’’ should 
hang over every college door. Football 
has assumed a ridiculously prominent 
place in the collegiate mind—which 
ought to be fatal to it in its present 
shape, even without the broken necks, 
legs, and noses. 


OBITUAL DAYS IN CONGRESS. 
WHILE the responsibilities of congres- 
sional life are well understood, it is prob- 
able that there are few persons who have 
an adequate conception of its solemni- 
ties. Learned writers on congressional 
government have,so far as we are ac- 
quainted with their works, wholly omit- 
ted to treat this aspect of the subject. 
They tell us of the introduction and 
discussion of bills, the consultations 
and reports of committees, and the in- 
tricacies of legislative procedure. Fur- 
ther than this they do not go, and it is 
only by a perusal of the Congressional 
Record that we can learn to appreciate 
the fact that obitual days constitute an 
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important, distinctive, and ever recur 
rent feature in the proceedings of our 
national Legislature. 

As an illustration of this fact we may 
take the short, and last regular, session 
of Congress which closed on the 4th of 
March of the present year. It is true 
that in respect of its obitual days it was 
unusually solemn, but for this reason it 
serves only the more clearly to exemplify 
the truth of what has been stated. The 
session had barely begun when, onthe 7th 
of December, an announcement was made 
to the Senate of the decease some time 
previously of a member of the House of 
Representatives. The Senate then ad 
journed, but on the 1ith of the follow 
ing February the subject was again 
called up in order that formal eulogies 
might be pronounced. This particular 
case is referred to because it illustrates 
the practice in both houses in all simi 
lar cases. First, a resolution is adopted 
by the house of which the deceased 
person was a member, and on its 
adoption an adjournment takes place. 
The resolution is then presented in 
the other house with like formalities, 
and, on some subsequent day set apart in 
each house, respectively, for the purpose, 
the resolution is called up with a view 
to the delivery of eulogies, after which 
another adjournment takes place. The 
object in presenting the resolution on 
one day and setting apart another for 
eulogies is to afford an opportunity to 
secure what may be deemed to be ap- 
propriate tributes. 

It is obvious that such a practice is 
likely to degenerate into a mere formali 
ty, and thus to defeat the end for which 
it was designed; and so it appears to be 
in the present instance. 
the deceased member may have been, 
how brief his service, or how limited his 
acquaintance, the same cumbersome 
formalities must be gone through with 
in each house; and jf there is no one 
sufficiently informed on the subject to 
speak from personal knowledge, eulogists 
are secured by solicitation and precon- 
cert. The meaning of this practice has 
by no one been expressed more clearly 
than by Mr. Peffer. Not long after his 
entrance into the Senate he was engaged 
to make some remarks on a deceased 
member of the House from Pennsy] 
yania. Fully appreciating the situa 
tion, he began his eulogy as follows: 


No matter who 


‘‘Nothing more appropriate, Mr. Presi 
dent, than that when men and women 
die something should be said about it.’’ 
In proof of this declaration he quoted 
from the ‘‘ Psalm of Life’’ the words 
‘‘Life is real, life is earnest,’ and 


| 





said that, therefore, when the Senator | 


from Pennsylvania (Mr. Cameron) ask 
ed him to join in the memorial ser 
vices, he felt it to be his duty to 
consent, though he had not known the 
deceased. The rest of the ‘‘eulogy’’ was 
composed of moral reflections. The 
only other speaker on this occasion, e* 
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cept Mr. Cameron, whose remarks were 
very brief, was Mr. Vilas, who said that 


the deceased was ‘‘relatively a stranger | 


to him,” and then indulged in a long 
quotation from ‘*Thanatopsis.”’ 

In this relation it may be observed 
that the employment of verse is gene 
rally in inverse ratio to the speaker's 
knowledge of his subject. The quality 
of the metrical quotations varies. Some 
times, when the speaker has got hold of 
a local paper from the decedent's dis 
trict, elegies having a decidedly original 


homespun aspect, but supposed to be | 


specially appropriate, creep in. Usually, 
however, the quotations are drawn from 
approved sources, such as the * Psalin 
of Life,’ “* Thanatopsis,”” and **O, why 
should the spirit of mortal be proud 
and there is a strong and general ten 
dency to conclude with the words of 
Antony over Brutus 


* His life was gentle : and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 


} 


And say to all the world, This wes 


AOT 


Reference has already been made tothe 
fact that in the last regular session the 
number of obitual days was unusually 


large There were demands for upwards 


| of twelve in each house, and, as the ses 


Not infrequently, when the speaker is 


lacking in poetic taste, history and po 
litical geography are drawn upon. The 
Congressional Directory always enables 
the orator to ‘‘locate’’ his subject, both 


in the immediate and the more remote | 


past, and the enclyclopzdias do the rest 
The place of birth, if it was foreign, and 
the place of later residence, are some 
times described, compared, and descant 
ed upon with remarkable comprehension 
of view and fulness of detail 
case we find an elaborate eulogy of th: 


departed associate’s district, with an 


In one | 


enthusiastic description of its wealth | 


and resources, which would have done 


credit to the skill of a ‘* promoter 2 
In another case an eloquent Senator 
delivers an oration on the history and 
achievements of the particular race fron 
which the (to him) unknown member of 
the other house had sprung 

Sometimes the initiation of the memo 
rial services gives rise to delicate parlia 
mentary questions. Late in February 
near the close of the last regular session, 
attention was called to the fact that the 
Senate had not discharged its duty toa 
member of the House who had departed 
this life during the preceding session 
It turned out that this omission was dus 


toa misapprehension as to whose pro 


vince it was to call up the House 
resolution for further action. The 


Senators from the deceased member's 
State were of different political faiths, 
and it happened that the one of the same 
faith as the deceased had enter a the 
Senate since the latter's demise Adeli 
cate question thus arose as to whether 
length of service or cognate political faith 
should have precedence This question 
it should be stated, was not raised con 
tentiously, but altogether deferentially, 
as became the oc t 

Finally, faith took 


the lead, eulogies were pronounced, and 


tesv of the Senate 


the Senate at 5:25 P. mM. adjourned 


sion was a short one, time became an 


important element of consideration In 


this emergency, an old device, the pro 
priety of which in such cases may be 
questioned, was adopted—that of “leave 
to print Towards the close of the ses 


sion this was freelv resorted to. In these 


cases, as in those in which the eulogties 
were actually spoken, the ustomary 
memorial volume was of course made 
up, With a portrait of the sub t Of 
each { th St vi i es SS cop 8 I 
printe 1 it as stin each Case t & , 
The total t I thre SESS1OI Was 
ibout & This, howe wa n 
evidence of economy In SOE CAUSES AS 
many as 2 copies of % Tem 
volume formerly were printed, at a st 
of about $12 . The number was then 
cut down to 12,500, and it was subse 
quently reduced to the present dimen 
sion 

It must not be supposed that the pra 
tice whi h h is be en desc rib i does not 
now and then awaken a protest Esp 
claliy is this the case when t] eath of 
1 member widely Known and beloved 
awakens real feelin Speaking in Feb 


ruary last on the death of Senator Kenna 


Mr. Frye said 


Mr. President, I hav . : f 
sVr at ul t ‘ ‘ 
¢ ‘ tril to t - - 
wi have « iw e t . 

The that Senators are s t 
ile \ ldress s weeks i >. t ~ 
bef } s isan invita a eful 

_ h reat a . ' } 
‘ ea if essavs t x = 

* sity sy* } Ail words ed 

¢ = by tl beating | et I 
cere . f > that t w< } } s) +) 
av t s+) ‘ ‘ on ates is 
t 1, for ft se Senators wit wis t speak 
what t heart then a t , i ites this 
w seen re scatter sweet flow . r 
the crave of a dead comrade.’ 


Those who have read the record of the 
obitual davs will feel inclined to concur 


in the sentiments of Mr. Frye, who has 


not been alone in deprecating what has 

ne to be a distorted and unsightly 

ist It we be far better toe do 

away both with the preconcerting of 

eulogies and the printing of memorial 
; 


volumes, and to let simple tributes be 
such time and in such manner 


lictates and good taste ap 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
IraLy, November 10, 1892 

I WONDER if there is any channel by which 
the American people could be brought to a 
realizing sense. as the revivalists used to say, 
of the huge and coilective wrong it is doing 
itself in the continuance of the fantastic sys- 
tem of foreign representation which it supposes 
to be diplomatic, but which resembles diplo 
nace fas recognized by the civilized world, 
Japan, Turkey, China, and even Siam) as much 
az the general training of a company of New 
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England militia in 1850 does the drill of a regi- 
ment of the German Emperor’s Guard. If we 
did not pride ourselves so much on our great 
common sense, and our entire freedom from 
the trammels of old-world precedent, one 
might hope that a not too long experience 
would reform our methods; but as we have the 
immovable conviction that we have discovered 
the political philosopher’s stone and the true 
method of organizing a state, including civil 
service and diplomacy, and are no longer 
bound to pay attention to the precedents of a 
decrepit civilization, let us be at least consist- 
ent enough to drop the old way altogether, and 
not masquerade our republican simplicity in a 
grotesque copy of the habits and customs of a 
state of society entirely different from ours. 

We have no diplomatists, while every coun- 
try with which we have dealings requiring 
diplomatic action has its body of public ser- 
vants trained by an education of years, and 
made effective by a careful selection and the 
survival of the fittest to perform services 
which we, if we attempt such an uphill work, 
are compelled to delegate to men who have all 
the details of the business still to learn. The 
consequence can only be, what it is, that all 
our negotiations are conducted at the seat of 
our own government, and that our ambassa- 
dors and ministers have just as much value, as 
a rule, as a figurehead or a bowsprit would 
have on the last Cunarder. Yet even that 
comparison is one which rather favors us, for 
the figurehead might be ornamental even if 
absolutely useless, while our ambassadors are 
almost never graceful in their places, and are 
always removed before they have had a chance 
to become so in case they have it in them to 
learn the peculiar etiquette of diplomatic cir- 
cles. 

1 hear it continually said by the apologists 
for the American system, that we don’t care 
for the European etiquette; that we are a plain 
people and have simplified all that, etc., which 
may be all true, but, if so, only proves that we 
have no right to intrude into the diplomatic 
world. When a man insists on forcing him- 
self into a society of whose rules and ways he 
is utterly ignorant, the host generally requests 
the servants to show him the door; but when a 
government like that of the United States 
sends him into the society, there is a conside- 
ration of international courtesy to complicate 
the action, and the boor remains in the society 
into which nobody but a gentleman of any 
other nation is allowed to be sent, and the 
whole nation becomes responsible for the dis- 
courtesy, and is stamped with the initials of 
its representative. Diplomacy has its peculiar 
etiquette, its rules of intercourse and of prece- 
dence, which have to be learned, and in ignor- 
ance of which the best intentioned and most 
worthy man in America makes himself ridicu- 
lous, simply because he puts himself in a posi- 
tion where it is a matter of obligation to know 
what he should do before he undertakes it. We 
have had two or three ministers who, by long 
and intimate contact with European society, 
had mastered the etiquette of courts and were 
competent diplomatists—Marsh, Motley, Low- 
ell, at least, will occur to anybody who knows 
_ anything of this question; and the most dis- 
couraging circumstance connected with it is 
this, that these men were the targets of the 
satire and abuse of the great mass of American 
travellers because they did know and observe 
the usages of the society in which their official 
duties placed them. Their travelling fellow- 
couatrymen had the notion that the business 
of the minister was to intpeduce them into the 
courts to which he was accredited ; they had 








their letters addressed to his care, and in a ge- 
neral way expected from him the attentions of 
a well-bred valet de place ; and when they. got 
all they were entitled to, and more than the 
many obligations of the minister made easy to 
give, they went away abusing him as the 
“*toady of aristocracy,” and a man who had 
sacrificed the simplicity of republican life to 
the pretensions of an effete aristocracy. It 
never occurred to one of the revilers that 
neither of those ministers had made the rules 
by which he was bound, or was at liberty to 
modify them to suit the pretensions of repub- 
lican simplicity. 

Mr. Motley was dismissed from a service he 
condescended to accept from love of and pride 
in his country, because he wore his hair parted 
in the middle ; Marsh had his days shortened 
and made bitter in their ending because he had 
refused to insist on a violation of diplomatic 
etiquette ; and Lowell was persecuted in his 
life and reviled after his death because he re- 
fused to accept the position of valet de place 
for the American emigration, or to urge the 
intrusion of American worshippers of aristo- 
cracy into circles which he had no more con- 
trol over than he had over the Treasury of 
the United States. People became his enemies 
for life for no better cause than that he could 
see no reason for making it a state question 
whether Mr. Goldstecker of Nevada or Mr. 
Shoddy of New York should be presented to 
the Queen. On the other hand, everybody has 
heard of the American minister to the court of 
Italy who sent back his invitation tickets to 
the court ball, saying that he did not allow his 
women to go where women danced half-naked, 
and at the King’s table refused the cigar his 
Majesty had the courtesy to offer him in per- 
son, saying that he preferred his own—senti- 
ments he would have had a perfect right to 
put into effect and words in his own town, but 
which were a gross breach of courtesy in the 
minister of the United States at Rome. These 
may be samples of republican simplicity of 
manners, but they are none the less proofs 
that the man guilty of them was unfit to repre- 
sent the United States in any land as civilized 
as China or Japan. Ben. Franklin is held up 
as the model of an ambassador, and so he is, 
but he was chosen for a special mission, accom- 
plished that mission, for which he was well 
qualified, and then went home again ; and this 
is the sort of ambassador we should always 
have. Consuls answer better the needs of the 
travellers and those of the business world at 
once, and our legations and embassies are sim- 
ply useless ornaments in bad taste. 

I have in my mind no individual in thus 
speaking: it is the impression of the entire ser- 
vice, gathered in an experience of a quarter 
of a century of European life, in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, Austria, and 
Greece; and where I have seen one thing to 
raise my patriotic pride, I have seen twenty 
which brought only mortification. In advance 
of the arrival of the new minister to Italy, 
whose person is entirely unknown to me, and 
whom I shall probably never know, I wish to 
say here that his appointment in the light of 
known facts compromises our Government and 
makes his position a scandal, no matter what 
kind of a man he may be, or how competent 
for the post. His hands are dirty, and there is 
not enough water in the Tiber to wash them 
clean, nor any personal quality which can 
make him really respected. He is known to 
the entire press of Italy to have bought his 
place, paying a round quarter of a million of 
lire Italiane for it; and in view of this fact it 
becomes incredible that he should be a compe- 








tent or fitting person for the place. This 
popular logic is sound. He will never go to a 
court reception when those who see him will 
not have recalled to memory the chief fact of 
his career, in the common comprehension; and 
when he is distinguished in public, it will al- 
ways be as the man who paid a quarter of a 
million to be appointed ambassador. He will 
always be received at court, and where he can 
get admission in society, with polite coldness, 
as the representative of a country that most 
people respect—because the Italians are a 
courteous race, and because diplomacy never 
fails in the observance of its forms; but no po- 
sition in society would induce me to face what 
he will have to face in the inner presentation 
of the polite world in Rome. X. 


THE MATABELE WAR. 


LONDON, November 17, 1893. 


AFRICA has within the past few months 
come with a rush to the front, and it is likely 
toremain prominent in the public mind until 
its surface suitable for the occupation of white 
men is, in fact, ‘‘ brought within the influ- 
ence” of the different European nations 
among whom it is being divided. Trouble has 
arisen in our ‘‘sphere,” and the case, like all 
British troubles, great or small, general or 
local, has been forced on the consideration of 
Parliament. Home rule, the Victoria disaster, 
the wicked annexations of the French in 
Cochin China, for the time pass into the back- 
ground, and Matabele, Mashona, Lobengula, 
Buluwayo, Sir Henry Loch, Capt. Lendy, Mr. 
Rhodes are the subjects of general discussion. 
Events in relation to Matabeleland and King 
Lobengula have gone the usual round of all 
similar dealings with uncivilized races. Re- 
ports reach this country of the discovery of a 
large and fertile district held by a sparse na- 
tive population. Traders ingratiate themselves 
by presents of rifles, gunpowder, lead, and 
brandy. Devoted missionaries, promising bless- 
ings in this world and the next, are civilly re- 
ceived. Whites, for one purpose or another, 
edge into the territory. A friendly monarch, 
but dimly conscious of what he is doing, cedes 
certain mining and pastoral monopolies. His 
authority is soon repudiated by the settlers. 
Permission is perhaps granted for the erection 
ofa telegraph line. Portions of the wire are 
cut and obstructed. In the district where the 
offence has been committed cattle are seized. 
The King declares the cattle are his, put out to 
grass with tribesmen. He is, however, pre- 
pared to punish the malefactors, which he ac- 
cordingly proceeds to do in his own summary 
fashion. Refugeesseek asylum in white camps 
and, naturally, are not delivered up to certain 
death. The monarch sends an embassy to the 
Queen, who advises him to endorse her action 
in giving a charter to the white menand there- 
by insuring some party being answerable for 
fair dealing on the part of his new neigh- 
bors. He consents. But his fighting men are 
not altogether satisfied. Hisenvoysuponsome 
occasion are killed—in mistake; or his people 
steal cattle from the whites, who retaliate by 
burning down a village and slaughtering a 
score of its inhabitants. War ensues—‘‘ pure- 
ly defensive” on our part. And what has 
now happened is a sample of what always hap- 
pens since modern inventions in gunnery: 

“The machine guns worked with extraordi- 
nary effect, and the Matabele were easily kept 
in check from the first. The fight lasted about 
an hour. The enemy used their rifles, but in- 


effectually, and finally they fled in complete 
disorder, They were pursued for some distance 
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by the mounted men, who, however, were not 
pe A to do much execution, and were soon re- 
called. Of the 7,000 Matabele who went into 
the fight 1.000 lay on the ground dead or 
wounded—0 per cent. of them by machine- 
gun bullets. The entire loss of the Chartered 
Company’s forces was three killed and seven 
wounded, all by rifle bullets.” 


And two discoveries have on the present oc- 
casion been made, such as are generally made 
on the termination of such hostilities—one that 
the defeated potentate is not so bad as, upon 
the call to arms, he was depicted; the other, 
that, no matter how the war commenced, 
there is now to be no going back. 

‘“Lobengula’s capital was reached without 
mishap. The place was deserted save by a few 
old men and women, and Messrs. Fairbairn 
and Usher, white traders, whom everybody 
had supposed dead at the hands of the exaspe- 
rated Matabele. They had been treated with 


strange forbearance. they said. . . . The | 


armed settlers are delighted with the new coun 
try which is being opened up. They have come 
to stay.” 


So far matters have gone in the present in 
stance. We all know what the end will be. If 
Lobengula and his warriors are not all killed, 
they will probably, ‘‘ assured of protection,” 
‘come in,” to find themselves almost power 
less in their own country, at the mercy of a 
police force recruited, perhaps, from some neigh- 
boring people formerly at war with them, and 

- officered by whites. Shocking wars such as 
the present, with their sequence of annexation 


of territory, generally arise from the greed of | 


gain or official insolence of individuals or com- 
panies, seldom at the desire of the home Gov 

ernment, whose influence is generally involun- 
tary and meant to promote peace. There never 
was a ministry composed of more humane men 
than is the present. Mr. Sidney Buxton, under- 
secretary for the colonies, upon whom, with 
Lord Ripon, the main responsibility has fallen, 
is a humanitarian and Liberal of the first wa- 
ter, grandson of one whose name he bears who 
took a foremost place in the philanthropic 
movement of his day. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bryce, Mr. Morley, Lord Ripon, and he are 
some of the most responsible members of the 
Government—but the truth is, the home Gov- 
ernment is little if at all responsible in this 
matter. It has done its best, but, as usual in 
such cases, it, at a distance, is incapable of 
counteracting the aggrandizement and selfish- 
ness of individuals on the spot. We often hear 
it said that ‘‘ governments have no conscience.” 
In the present instance the Government shows 
more conscientiousness than individuals, but is 
powerless to act consistently. Once the curse 
of being discovered falls upon an uncivilized 
race with land suitable for occupation by whites 
or containing unworked wealth capable of de- 
velopment, its fate is sealed. The good-will of 
a home government is as unavailing to save it 
as is the Government at Washington tosave the 
shrieking black being made a petroleum candle 
of by a degraded mob in one of the Southern 
States. Those who first obtain a footing are 
whites of the lowest class and most selfish in- 
stincts. ‘‘A church clergyman played the fid- 
dle—most of the company were drunk by ten 
o'clock,” is the account of a charity ball in 
Mashonaland given ina book lately written by 
two nursing sisters. Society does not improve 
as quickly in such lands as ia the competition 
between equals in those previously unoccupied, 
say, as in California. A veritable hell upon 
earth reigns until some responsible form of 
government, under the wgis of an already con- 
stituted power, is established. After this tl 

natives, no less surely but perhaps somewhat 
more gently. are led to their fate. That of the 








hecatombs swept away by machine guns in a 
last stand for their highest conception of life 
is not so sad as that of the survivors, broken in 
spirit by their impact with a new order of 
things and decimated by drink * and disease, 
lingering out life perhaps in cages, like the 
Kaftirs of the diamond mines, the degraded 
survivors in lands where they once roamed 
free. 

A candid consideration of the Matabele 
question should lead to individual heart- 
searching of our natural tendencies to the 
acquisition of wealth at the expense of others. 
Rights acquired for practically nothing by 
charter are now valued at millions on the money 
market. It also appears to me to argue strong- 
ly in favor of teetotalism, for if much of the 
demoralization of subject races is brought 
about by the sale of drink, it is impossible for 
those who maintain the desirability of drink- 
ing customs effectually to protest against its 
export and sale to other peoples. The outcome 
of the debate should be a warning against 
factiousness in politics. Had the present war 
in South Africa arisen under a Conservative 
regime, not many Liberals would have been 
ready to consider candidly the difficulties of 
the Government. In truth, while a Conserva- 
tive Government finds it easier to carry re 
form measures because its opponents are 
pledged to the cause of reform, so a Liberal 
Government finds it easier to steer through a 
difficulty such as the present because its oppo 
nents are inclined to support all assertions of 
British power abroad. Those who do not live 
under a flag carried in an ever recurring suc 
cession of such wars cannot conceive the 
shame and horror they bring. We are, as it 
were, carried on by inexorable fate into a se 
ries of situations from which we naturally re- 
volt. As citizens we must accept complicity 
in government; as individuals we cannot re- 
gard the extension of empire through such 
means, however unavoidable, as great or 
glorious. John Woolman’s ideal, that of 
the early Friends—abstention from compli- 
city in all that falls short of the highest 
standard—is impossible of fulfilment. The 
attempt to practise it would lead with most 
men toa quietist inditference, a concentration 
of the powers and sympathies upon our own 
narrow circle. We feel impelled, each in his 
own degree and mode, to step down into the 
arena of human suffering and action, and, 
soiled as we may be by the dust and mud of 
conflict, to bear our part, even if we do not 
always fully see our way. The invariable fate 
of nations such as those with whom we are 
now dealing must render difficult to thousands 
a heartfelt acceptance of comforting platitudes 
regarding “His goodness being over all His 
works.” 

Concerning the ultimate gain to humanity 
there can be no question. Matabeleland in its 
present condition might support some thou- 
sands in a state of semi-barbarism. Developed 
and inhabited by a white race, it would sustain 
millions in comfort and plenty. And so, in 
consideration of the benefit to mankind in the 
long run, we must strive to turn our thoughts 
from the inevitable horrors involved in the 
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Correspondence. 


DUELLING IN VIRGINIA 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION 

Sir: Apropos of the subject of Virginian 
duels touched upon in the ‘* Notes” of the last 
Nation, I send you an excerpt from the Coun 
cil Journal of that State which may prove of 
interest 
vestigating another subject, and I have never 


I made it some vears ago, when in 


seen it in print. The journal from which it is 
taken is of great value to students, and it is to 
be hoped that the revived interest in Virginian 
history may induce the State authorities t 
take measures for its speedy and unabridged 
publication, 

The citation is made from the minutes f 
Friday, February Yith, 1778, the follow 
members being present. His Excellency (Pa 
trick Henry), Dudley Digges, John Blair, David 
Jameson, James Madison, and Bolling Start 
Esquires 

* The proceedings of a general Court Martia 
on the trial of Lieutenants [s Walker KR 


ardson of the Second Regiment of State Troops 
for fighting a Duel with Lieutenant Triplett of 
the same Regiment Contrary to the Articles 


of War section 7th & Article Secomd. Ix ne 
laid by the Governor before the Hoard for 
their Opinion thereupon and it appearing that 


the said Richardson was sentenoed bw the 
said Court to be cashiered for a Breach of 
the said article, but that inasmuch as he 


had conducted himself as a Gentleman A 
Officer it was recommended that he be re 
instated to his former Rank The Conne 
taking the same into Consideration are Una 
nimously of Opinion that the said Senter 

be confirmed, & to shew the " 


the practice of Duelling notwithstanding the 
Recommendation of the Court advised his Ex 
cellency to let him remain cashiered, wl 


Governor orders according!y 


SeWaNEE, TENN, November IS, T80 


SANDLOTS DISCRIMINATION 

To THE Eprror or Tue Nation 

Str: Please allow me a few lines t all at 
tention to the absurd outburst of misplaced 
sentiment regarding the landing of a few Rus 
sian convicts at San Francisco—for the men 
who landed were convicts pure and simpl 
political exiles are rarely, if ever, sent 
Sakhalien. One is puzzled to notice the differ 
ence between the way San Francisco receives 
them and the way she receives peaceable Chi 
nese immigrants.—Very respectfully, 

CHARLES R. CRAN} 
Cur aco, November 21, ise 


THE LETTERING OF BOOK BACKS 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION 

Sirk: Some time since you were so kind as to 
allow me space to complain of the absurdity of 
sending finely bound books to their readers 





with the pages uncut. By the number of let 
ters received from well-known scholars, | 
know my words were acceptable 

I wish now to complain of a still greater 
evil: I mean the ineffectual and capricious 
manner in which the backs of books are often 
lettered. As a sample of the ineffectual, look 
at the backs of Miss Alice Bacon’s charming 
books on Japan. The letters are undersized, 
traced in silver—easily tarnished. They would 
not readily be found on the shelf by any one 
who had not seen them. ‘ Capricious” titles 
are those applied in antique or fancy letters, 
or Roman letters highly decorated, like those 
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on the early editions of Hawthorne's ‘ Note- 
Books.’ This practice is on the increase, and, 
worse still, the illustrated books intended for 
the use of children, like Mrs. Ewing's, are 
often printed in letters wholly different from 
those the children learn at school. 

First-class publishers should hold themselves 
above such devices. I have long wished to 
draw attention to this abuse, but an accident 
makes me at this moment especially indignant. 
My catalogue marks case and shelf—the books 
are not numbered. Three days ago I went 
hastily to the proper shelf for an English 
book, I did not see it, so sent my housekeeper, 
an educated woman, to look more carefully. 
The matter was urgent, and, when she did not 
succeed, I, going on with my writing, begged 

he services of two young friends who dropped 
in. More than two hours were spent in vain, 
and the search ceased. That evening I took a 
small lamp and went through the case, im- 
agining the book might have been displaced. 
When I came to the proper shelf, my lamp 
glanced over a much ornamented back in 
which not one letter was legible. I had to take 
the book down and open it, and behold, it was 
the one we had been seeking ! 

Books should be labelled in Roman letters 
only. These should be large and clear and 
broadly traced. 

CAROLINE HEALEY DALL, 

WASHINGTON, D.C., November 24, 1893. 


Notes. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have nearly ready 
an illustrated ‘Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ 
by Claude Phillips, and ‘Tbe Barbary Coast,’ 
by Dr. Henry M. Field. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons announce ‘Sandow 
on Physical Culture,’ by G. Mercer Adam. 

A ‘Memorial Story of America’ is in the 
press of John C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia 
—a new topical history of the United States, 
edited with many colaborers by Hamilton W. 
Mabie and Marshall H. Bright. 

Hougbton, Mifflin & Co. send out three more 
volumes in the comely Riverside edition of 
Thoreau’s Writings, viz., Mr. Blake’s excerpts 
from the journal for Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter, the first-named containing a map of 
Concord, with all the famous localities and re- 
sidences indicated; and ‘Natural History of 
Intellect, and Other Papers,’ being the twelfth 
and final volume in the Riverside edition of 
Emerson's Writings. This embraces eight pa- 
pers from the Dial, two from the North Ame- 
rican Review, and three hitherto unprinted 
lectures on ‘‘ The Natural History of the Intel- 
lect,” ‘* Memory,” and ‘** Boston.” The second 
is a slight matter, but the discursive eulogium 
on his native city is as just and discriminating 
as it is warm, while for style, thought, and 
‘* system” nothing could be more characteris- 
tic of Emerson than ‘‘ The Natural History of 
the Intellect.” As one reads consecutively 
these too compact pithy and brilliant sayings 
one recalls that distinguished delivery, halting 
and detached, which supplied Emerson’s listen- 
ers With the necessary pauses for assimilation 
and digestion. There was, perhaps, almost as 
much art in this as in his choice of words, The 
book has a general index to the thought of 
imerson—a difficult task—and one to his quo- 
tations, assigning them to their respective 
sources. One could have wished for a third, of 
references to his contetiporaries. 

The volume of eighteen ‘ Discourses, by Ed- 
ward H, Hall, pastor of the First Parish, Cam- 





bridge, Mass.’ (Boston: George H. Ellis), con- 
tains a powerful sermon against the abuses of 
our pension legislation. Many of our readers 
will remember it as having been separately 
published two or three years ago. The whole 
volume is marked by that bigh style of thought 
and feeling which has always characterized the 
best spiritual products of New England, and 
which has done so much to keep religion from 
stagnation and to hold public and private con- 
duct amenable to the highest standards. 

The appearance of the second volume of the 
translation of Dr. Moeller’s excellent hand- 
book, ‘ History of the Christian Church in the 
Middle Ages’ (London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co.), will be 
welcomed by all who have learned to value 
the good qualities of the first. It is only 
to be regretted that the work of translation 
should have been put into so incapable hands. 
Mr. Rutherfurd’s servile adherence to the ori- 
ginal makes it difficult at times to know in 
what language one is reading, and this defect 
has already proved serious in the practical use 
of the book for purposes of instruction. The 
bibliographies, good as far as they go, might 
well have been increased with especial refer- 
ence to the needs of English-speaking students. 

‘Across France in a Caravan’ (Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) is a brightly written account 
of the journey of an Englishman, his wife, and 
his dog, from Bordeaux to Genoa. The average 
American, who wants to be transported as ra- 
pidly as may be, by land or by water, from one 
place to another, will probably look down upon 
the Briton’s enthusiasm; but even if he cannot 
enter into the spirit which led the author to 
prefer a caravan on wheels to a rapide, he 
cannot fail to enjoy the account of the trip, 
bright and breezy from beginning to end. 
Troubles and adventures, mishaps and inci- 
dents are numerous enough to prevent any 
sense of monotony, and while at times the 
author is guilty of efforts at witticism which 
are apt to fail, he is abundantly and naturally 
humorous, sees the comical side of things, and 
hits off the ridiculous and absurd in officials, 
innkeepers, peasantry, and nobility with a 
very happy touch. It is not so much the de- 
scriptions of places visited, most of them bet- 
ter described by other travellers, as the recital 
of the moving accidents by field and flood 
which charm the reader, and the insight he 
thus obtains into the character of the thorough 
Briton. The book is richly illustrated with 
very clever sketches, which greatly add to its 
already entertaining character. 

Dr. Michael Foster’s ‘Text-Book of Physi- 
ology’ (Macmillan) is at present undergoing 
its sixth revision. Parts I, IV., and V., treat- 
ing respectively of the blood, the tissues of 
movement, and the vascular mechanism; the 
senses and reproduction; the chemical basis of 
the animal body, have already appeared. The 
other parts, on digestion, respiration, and the 
central nervous system, will appear shortly. 
From its first issue asa single octavo volume 
of moderate size in 1876, it has so grown that 
each of the five parts is, in this sixth edition, 
nearly as large as the entire original work. 
From the beginning it was recognized as a 
masterpiece, and at once took a prominent 
place among text-books of physiology, and, to 
our shame, found also a prominent place 
among pirated works. All those who labored 
so long and assiduously for international copy- 
right will be rejoiced to know that this edi- 
tion is copyrighted under the new law. If 
one seeks for the reason of the high estimate in 
which this work is held on both sides of the 
Atlantic, by the most advanced students as 





well as by general readers, it may be found in 
the simplicity and beauty of the style, in the 
lack of personal prejudice on the part of the 
author, in his thorough familiarity with the 
progress of physiological knowledge, and in the 
rare judgment with which purely hypothetical 
ideas and those founded on sufficient evidence 
are discriminated. The work is, therefore, a 
most admirable guide to physiological progress 
as well as general physiological knowledge. 
The rapidity in the growth of physiological 
knowledge and the thoroughness of the revi- 
sion of this edition are indicated by nearly 500 
additional pages, as compared with the corre- 
sponding parts of the fifth edition. The feel- 
ing of confidence inspired by the work is also 
enhanced by the fact that, under the author’s 
inspiring guidance, students have arisen who, 
in certain fields, have outstripped their master, 
and he has secured their co6peration in mak- 
ing the work, as just revised, a truly great 
treatise. 

The revived Geological Survey of Iowa, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Samuel Calvin, has 
recently issued its first volume, in which the 
two chief papers are by C. R. Keyes, Assistant 
State Geologist; one giving a general account 
of the formations of the State, the other pre- 
senting a full bibliography of its geology and 
palzontology. The most important part of 
the first of these papers concerns the uncon- 
formability between the lower and upper 
members of the carboniferous system, or the 
Mississippian and the Pennsylvanian series, as 
they are now coming to becalled. The Algon- 
kian rocks, represented in the Sioux quartzite, 
and the cretaceous formation, including valu- 
able deposits of clay, extend the series of 
formations over a greater time range than is 
common in the central States. 

Since 1891 there has appeared in the Revue 
Bleue aseries of articles, the last published in 
October, 1893, on ‘‘ L’Histoire des réputations 
litt¢raires.” These articles, signed by M. Paul 
Stapfer, have been collected by him and re- 
published by Hachette under the title ‘ Des 
réputations littéraires: Essais de morale et 
@histoire,’ first series. The volume contains 
all the articles in the Revue Bleue and as 
many more new ones. The order is somewhat 
changed, and part of the work has been re- 
written. The essays are remarkably interest- 
ing; they not only throw much light on the 
main subject of which M. Stapfer treats, but 
contain many excellent criticisms and sound 
judgments on authors and their works. The 
articles on ‘‘ Maniéres diverses de survivre,” 
‘* Le fond et la forme,” *‘ Premiére méditation 
sur le petit nombre des élus,” ‘* L’heure du 
génie,” ‘‘ La comédie du hasard,” and the con- 
cluding * L’avenir de la littérature,” are espe- 
cially to be noted among the sixteen which 
make up the book. ; 

The firm of Hachette & Cie. issues an Alma- 
nach bearing its name and full of valuable 
information. An interesting feature is the 
series of prognostications by eminent men, 
such as Leo XIII., Bismarck, Reclus, Jules 
Simon, and others. Of these the remarks of 
Bourget: ‘‘ 1 have come to the conclusion that 
the greater number of the men and women 
who obey the precepts of the Church are free 
from the moral disorders I have described in 
my novels,” and of Vogiié: ‘‘ The certainty of 
peace—I do not say peace itself—would, within 
half a century, engender corruption and de- 
cadence more deadly to mankind than the most 
frightful of wars,” are suggestive. 

Owing to difficulties attending the proof- 
reading of the catalogue, Renan’s library will 
not be sold for some weeks to come, The edit- 
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ing of the catalogue, which will be a work of 
considerable value, is in charge of Renan’s son, 
the artist. It will contain about 7,000 titles. 
Renan’s whole library numbered about 10,000 or 

12,000. The catalogued books are only those of 
importance; the others are to be given over to 
an ordinary dealer in second-hand books, who 
will dispose of them. Mme. Renan has quitted 
the apartments in the Collége de France, and 
now resides in the Avenue de l'Observatoire. 

In transitional periods of every literature 
there are certain writers whose works refuse to 
fit smoothly into any of the regular pigeon- 
holes of critical classification. These works are 
neither epics, nor lyrics, nor dramas, vor sa- 
tires, nor novels, nor philosophical systems, 
nor histories, but partake, in protean and con 
fused fashion, of all or many of the fully de- 
veloped types. Besides the interest of curiosi 
ty attaching to them, to the student of com- 
parative criticism they stand very much asthe 
long-desiderated ‘‘ missing link” might to the 
student of comparative biology: they catch 
the Zeitgeist midway, as it were. in the act of 
changing its clothes. To such students Signor 
Ireneo Sanesi has rendered a service in his 
learned little work, ‘Il cinquecentista Ortensio 
Laudo’ (Pistoia: Fratelli Bracalli). It must 
be premised that Signor Sanesi writes for 
scholars. Knowledge of Laudo’s social and 
literary environment he presupposes; and to 
the general reader, even were he attracted by 
so remote a phenomenon as this sixteenth-cen- 
tury ‘‘chameleon-satyr,” the cautious fulness 
of the Italian scholar’s conjectural hesitations, 
and the heaviness of his bibliographical asides, 
would very likely prove altogether daunting. 

Under the title ‘Studi Letterari,’ and appa 
rently as vol. viii. of his collected ‘ Opere’ 
(Bologna: Zanichelli), Carducci re- 
prints three essays from the earlier ‘Studi 
Letterari’ (Leghorn, 1874), and adds a fourth 
which has as yet appeared only in the Nuova 
Antologia (1881). The first are the studies en- 
titled ‘ Delle Rime di Dante,’ 
tuna di Dante,’ and ‘ Musica e Poesia nel mon- 
do elegante italiano del secolo xiv.’; the last is 
called ‘Un Poeta d’Amore nel secolo xii.’ 
and is a highly sympathetic, as well as scholar- 
ly, treatment of the Provencal poet Bernart de 
Ventadorn. All the essays have been retouch- 
ed, and several interesting notes have been 
added. 

‘A Primer of Italian Literature,’ by F. J 
Snell, M. A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press), is a 
very slight and second-hand affair. 
thor tells us that his book ‘*does not profess to 
present a complete account of Italian Litera 
ture,” and clearly this should not be the aim 
of a primer. All the more, however, should 
every word in such a sketch be just the right 
word, reflecting the latest and best opinions 
upon the subject. Mr. Snell does not seem to 
have used even the most familiar histories of 
Italian literature (e. 
toli’s), to say nothing of the now extensive 
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body of special treatises. 

Good Roads is the title of an 
monthly magazine published in this city by 
the Roads Improvement Bureau of the Leagu: 
of American Wheelmen. It was founded last 
year, andis now in its fourth volume. Vols 


They « 


illustrated 


i.-iii. are before us in cloth binding 
stitute a valuable repertory of facts concern 
ing the condition of roads in many States of 
the Union, as well as detailed instruction in 
road-making, with diagrams and photographi 
views from nature. Portraits of contributors 
(in some cases State Governors) satisfy curiosity 
in regard to the features of an Altgeld or a 
Russell, An attempt is also made to lighten 
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the contents occasionally by a story, but the 
maim impression is, as it should be, a serious 
one, and we must all wish well to the propa 
ganda carried on by Good Roads and enforced 
by so many pictorial * awful examples 

The Mother's j 


completes this month its ninth volume, with 


Nursery Crude Bahuhood 


out exhausting the tield which this wisely con 
ducted periodical has made peculiarly its own 
As a mother writes to the editor, ‘‘ It seems as 
though every subject had been touehed upon, 
and yet [am anxious te ask a few questions 
about my own particular child"; and so it must 
be to the end 
In Maemilla 
Cc. 


of information concerning the early life of 


‘s Magazine for November Mr, 
Firth reveals a fresh but limited source 


Samuel Pepys when he was *‘ my servant” oF 
factotum to Sir Edward Montagu (afterwards 
Earl of Sandwich Some of his letters to this 
nobleman found their way into Carte’s collec 

Library, and Mr 


Firth extracts what is characteristi 


tion, now in the Bodleian 
and his 
torically important in them. They were writ 
ten between the years 1656 and 1660, and three, 
dating from December, 1659, describe the popu 
lar rising against the rule of the army on the 


eve of the Restoration, One might expect all 
these interesting documents to be appended in 
fullto Mr. Wheatley’s new edition of the Diary 
In the same number of the magazine an anony 

aa 


mous writer offers *‘Some Thoughts on Rous 


seau.” They are not very valuable, even as a 
plea in abatement of M. Bruneti re’s recent 
harsh verdict, but they show how fascinating 
the author of ‘ Emile’ continues to be, to friends 
and enemies alike. He and his works, savs 
this writer, occupy more than eighty pages 

What remains 
to be done for Rousseau, after all th 


the British Museum catalogus 
to estimate his character and to deduce a 
sistent philosophy from his writings, is to give 
readers of to-day an adequate conception of 
the intellectual reward derivable from a peru 
} 
l 
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ff his works for their own sak: 


Among the noteworthy contents of the No 


vember Geographi vt t? is Lord Dun 
more’s account of his extensive journey 
through the Pamirs last vear. It would hav: 
been far more interesting could he have been 
permitted, in addition to the geographical 

tails of his journey, to describe the military 
and political events which took place in this 


region at the time of his visit. The dest: 
fort by the 


and an incident is related showing the extre: 


of a Chines Russians is mentioned, 


jealousy of the former nation of any attempt 
to occupy the disputed territory Among the 
strange places visited was a ** px vy squar 
frozen lake” on the summit of a pass, 14,71" 
feet high, which had all the appearan f an 
irtit il reservol es ng sides 
paved by nature with flat s s fitting sely 
toget r, giv vy it al e appeara t fa 
of s ison Work Lord D re ex 
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reach the 


Robinson, proposes to attempt to 


Hausa States from the N r and 


from thence to cross the desert to 7 i'n 
of his principal objects will be the Heetion 
f specimens of native Hausa hterature andt} 
study of tl hia al Ter SOX 
this language, witha view to the eventual pub 
lication of the New Testat 
The chief article in the s 
Vagazine for November bas for its t | 
Discovery of America by Columbus.” | 
in realitv a sketch of the wradnual dev une 
of our knowledge neerning the un f 
the most ancient times to ¢ sent 
a mpanied by a roewd . 
series of fifteen histor tl Tepes 
Dr. John Murray show } , , 
neeptions of tl il its, dw ally 
pon t work I . « i 
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. the work of tl \ lation for 
the Education of Women” is in the direction 
" ead é anizat »of the alled 
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Goethe house at Frankfort under the cHarge 
of a German patriotic society, its object being 
to show the influence of the Faust legend 
on the intellectual life of Germany. Begin- 
ning with the historical Faust, the development 
of the legend is traced by contemporary ac- 
counts, including the various versions, native 
and foreign, of the Faustbiicher. The collec- 
tion includes a vast number of programmes of 
Marlowe's ‘‘ Dr. Faustus” as wellas of Goethe's 
drama, and copies of all operas, parod’es, sa- 
tires, etc., based on this subject. Among the 
translations of Goethe's ‘‘ Faust” are twenty- 
one English, eighteen French, four Russian, 
three each of Swedish, Portuguese, and 
Italian, concluding with one Hebrew; the 
poem being represented in sixteen languages in 
all. 


—A correspondent writes: 


‘* Geographical accuracy was from first to 
last a cardinal aim of the late Francis Park- 
man. It is doubtful whether any historian 
covering so large a field has left so few of its 
localities unvisited and unexamined. He 
states that ‘a strong natural taste led him to 
the regions of the wild West,’ and that he had 
‘studied his subjects as much in the open air, 
by camp fires and in canoes, as at the library- 
table.’ East, west, north, and south, the au- 
thority for his topographical descriptions is 
personal observation. But, aware that while 
ever learning we are never able to come to 
knowledge of geography, he never hesitated 
to correct errors concerning any natural fea- 
ture when he had fallen into them. An in- 
stance of this love of the precise truth may be 
observed in comparing different editions of his 
Life of La Salle. He was anxious to ascertain 
the particular point on the Illinois River at 
which La Salle had passed the winter on his 
return from discovering the mouth of the 
Mississippi. This spot, Be learned, had been 
supposed to be Buffalo Rock (p. 293), while his 
studies had brougbt him to the conclusion 
that it must have been Starved Rock, three 
miles further down the river and on its other 
bank. For settling the question he made a 
journey to Utica, the nearest village. He 
spent more than a day in conference with the 
inhabitants and in examining localities, and 
was fully confirmed io his former conclusions 
(p. 224). In giving reasons for his opinion in 
his Life of La Salle in the edition of 1870 
(p. 288), he said, ‘The rock fortified by La 
Salle [and on which he wintered] stood, we 
are told, at the edge of the water [as he 
had described Starved Rock], while Buffalo 
Rock is at some distance from the bank.’ 
Mr. Parkman’s account of the scenery here in- 
duced me, though living in another State, to 
explore the neighborhood. Halting at Ottawa 
I felt inclined to make the journey down the 
iHinois in the same way that La Salle had 
voyaged there. I therefore procured a little 
boat with two oarsmen. Many things were of 
interest on this passage, but what most sur- 
prised me on arriving at Buffalo Rock was to 
see that, so far from being ‘some distance 
from the bank,’ it formed the bank itself, and 
rose sheer out of the water no less truly than 
even Starved Rock. When this discovery was 
made known to Mr. Parkman, he struck out 
the above sentence in his first edition, from the 
edition of 1879 (p. 293) and all subsequent is- 
sues. Sending me a corrected copy, he ex- 
pressed his regret that bis own journey to La 
Salle’s winter-quarters had been by rail and 
not by boat, so that he had never seen Buffalo 
Rock from the water, and hence had fallen in- 
to a mistake which no man was more glad than 
he to have detected and corrected.” 


—On November 14 Prof. Edward Caird was 
elected Master of Balliol, and, on the day be- 
fore, the appointment of Mr. Ingram Bywater 
as Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford was 
gazetted. ‘Thus the positions filled by the late 
Master of Balliol have been separated, and his 
official functions will be discharged by two 
men of great eminence. Prof. Bywater enjoys 
an American as well as a European reputation 
as a textual and diplomatic scholar, and in Ox- 
ford he is known to be a very able and inspir- 
ing lecturer. The new Masterof Balliol also 








needs no introduction to the larger world. The 
fame of his books has attracted many from far 
to Glasgow, where he has been for upwards of 
twenty years, having been elected while hold- 
ing a fellowship at Merton College, Oxford. 
He was an undergraduate at Balliol, and now 
he returns after thirty years to take up the 
work begun there by Lewis Nettleship and T. 
H. Green, whose’pupil and friend he was, and to 
give needed strength to a group of very suc- 
cessful and very hard-worked teachers. His 
power to lead has been long remarked upon. 


—At a joint meeting of the Oxford Philologi- 
cal and Ancient History Societies held early 
this month in Oriel College common-room, Mr. 
J. L. Myres gave the results of his recent col- 
lection of evidence bearing upon the earliest 
stages of culture in the lands bordering on the 
Greek archipelago. Hitherto no implements 
of the paleolithic period have been found in 
this area. Polished stone axe-heads and ham- 
mers have appeared in the lowest strata at 
Hissarlik, Tiryns, Mykenz, and Athens, but 
nothing more primitive. This is partly ac- 
counted for by the materials at hand; volcanic 
and other crystalline rocks having no fracture 
to invite the most primitive work done upon 
flints in more northerly regions. Chert enters 
largely into some Asiatic limestones, and is 
found in Naxos, but was apparently not used 
in the early period. The polished implements 
above mentioned are found sporadically in the 
whole Mediterranean basin. The Greek speci- 
mens, those from Melos and Eubcea, for in- 
stance, are made out of rocks found in the 
neighborhood. Flakes of obsidian from Melos 
were fashioned at Corinth and at Kephissia in 
Attica. At Platza one of the volcanic glazes of 
Thera was used. Definite settlements belong- 
ing to this period of workmanship existed at 
Hissarlik (the first town) and at Athens, where 
its traces have been unearthed under the My- 
kenzean walls behind the Stoa of Eumenes. 
Less decisive evidence has been gathered at 
Mykene and Tiryns. Traces of similar settle- 
ments at Lechaion, Eleusis, Eubcean Castri, on 
the peninsula of Myndos, and in Cos, have been 
made out. In Egypt, just before the bronze 
age, came a hardened-copper period. This is 
made out also at Hissarlik and in Thera, 
thongh in both places the copper is found along 
with traces of a more advanced civilization. 
Mr. Myres then discussed the hand-made pot- 
tery of the bronze age from Hissarlik, Thera, 
Syra, and other islands, and pointed out its cor- 
respondence with the earliest Cypriote speci- 
mens—these last being certainly not earlier 
than the bronze age. Tothis age belong the 
‘* marble-workers” of Paros, Antiparos, and 
Amorgos, as well as certain centres of Naxos, 
Amorgos, and Syra and other islands, as well 
as at Mykene, Tiryns, and in Attica. From 
handmade the pottery of this period advanced 
to a rude machine manufacture. Glazes were 
used and some forms of ornament. The speci- 
mens from Thera are remarkable and ap- 
proach the Mykenzan type. This last may or 
may not have come later. Then followed a dis- 
cussion of Mykenzan forms, with which the 
paper ended. Mr. Myres combated the notion 
of a Carian origin for the Mykenzean civiliza- 
tion and its products, and closed with a brief 
mention of new facts lately gathered by him 
in Crete. 


—Dr. Sehliemann described in his ‘ Troja’ 
and ‘ Ilios’ seven successive layers of city ruins 
found in his excavations at Hissarlik. This 
number was increased in 1890 to nine by the 
discovery of two layers intervening between 








the highest (or Roman) layer, formerly called 
the seventh, and the sixth, or so-called Lydian 
layer. These two layers were, from the cha- 
racter of the finds, attributed to the early and 
the later Greek period. Dr. Schliemann was 
baffled by the fact that he could discover no 
acropolis for the sixth, seventh, or eighth 
layers. Dr. Dérpfeld, who in May resumed 
the excavations at the expense of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s widow, makes in the Mittheilungen of 
the German Archeological Society (xviii, 2), 
which appeared November 7, a significant re- 
port clearly establishing the fact that the 
Romans, in building the great temple of Dian 
Athene, cut down the highest part of the 
acropolis, and thus destroyed all traces of the 
acropolis belonging to those layers. The exca- 
vations of 1890 had brought to light two magni- 
ficent buildings in the sixth layer, besides 
‘* Lydian” jars, much pottery, and one entire 
vase of the Mykenzan or Homeric period. The 
evidence favored the identification of this layer 
with the Homeric Troy or the period of Myke- 
ne and Tiryns. On the other hand, the fact 
that only two buildings and no city wall had 
been discovered for this layer seemed to indi- 
cate that the Troy of Priam must be referred 
to a lower level, namely, the second, where a 
magnificent wall of prehistoric style had been 
discovered, although its architecture and the 
character of the finds suggested a more primi- 
tive culture than that painted in Homeric 
song. The sixth layer has now in large part 
been exposed by Dr. Dirpfeld and reveals the 
most imposing wall of pre-Roman times. The 
remains of seven vast buildings have been 
brought to light which have in part the 
ground plan of the ancient Greek temples and 
of the halls of Tiryns and Mykenx, though 
surpassing those in proportions and in the 
carefulness of their architecture. The remains 
of one admirable building contained a hall 37 
feet by 30. The trunk of a stone pillar in its 
axis showed by its form and position that the 
building was originally divided by three 
wooden pillars into two naves. The resem- 
blance of this building to the temple exhumed 
at Neandria is very marked. 


—Further, Dr. Dérpfeld uncovered the forti- 
fications of this city in many places, and found 
them some sixteen feet in thickness with a 
still greater height. On the outside the wall 
has a uniform slope. A strong-tower fifty- 
eight feet in diameter contains an inner stair- 
case. In strength, proportions, and careful ar- 
chitecture this tower will compare favorably 
with any tower of Greek antiquity. The neat 
work of the corners and the nice dressing of 
the stones might refer it to a period later than 
Homer, to the historical Greek period, did we 
not know that in historical times Troy was too 
insignificant to need the erection of such walls. 
Moreover, the tower, built in Greek 
times, and partly damaged by the addition of 
an outer stair, was finally in Roman times 
buried under massive foundations. The corre- 
spondences in stone-work of the wall and the 
houses place the tower and the buildings evi- 
dently in the same layer. In the houses were 
found both local pottery and also pottery of 
the Mykenzan style. Dr. Dérpfeld’s fuller 
statement, with plans and cuts of finds, may 
be looked for some time before next spring. 


over 


—Mr. Wilmot Harrison, in the preface to his 
new volume, ‘ Memorable Paris Houses’ (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons), complains that this work, 
“originally intended, and prepared, for pub- 
lication in French,” is ‘‘still awaiting the en- 
terprise of Parisian ¢diteurs.” The reason for 
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this lack of enterprise, if it be a lack, is per 

haps not far to seek. The book is interesting; 
the ground it covers is fertile and has not been 
fully worked by other writers; the names of 
dwellers in the ‘‘ memorable houses” are all, or 
nearly all, famous. But there are many inac 

curacies—enough of them, certainly, to justify 
the hesitation of Paris publishers, who, after 
a glance at the manuscript, must have come to 
the conclusion that a thorough revision would 
be the indispensable preliminary to publica- 
tion. On the very first page the date of the 
decree forbidding Mme. de Staél to reside with 

in forty miles of Paris is given as 1802, when it 
was actually issued on October 15, 1808. Two 
lines lower down, her husband's health is stated 
to have been the cause of her delay in return 

ing to the capital after the Emperor's fall, no 
hint being given that the husband in question 
was not Baron de Staél-Holstein, who died in 
May, 1802, but her second husband, Albert de 
Rocea. In speaking of Balzac’s removal in 
1830 to the Rue Cassini, it is stated that ‘‘ six 

teen romances had appeared from his pen.” 
Proudhon is said to have come to Paris in 1838; 
it was in November, 1839, and he finally settled 
there at the end of 1847, not in 1848. It was in 
March, 1849, that he was condemned to prison 
and to a fine of four hundred pounds sterling, 
and in December, 1849, that he was married, 
not between 1852-185s. 
the inaccuracies too frequent in Mr. Harrison's 
book. His method of abbreviating references 
to authorities is also reprehensible: ** Galerie 
des Cont. Illus.,” ‘* Les Cont.,” ‘* Hist. Cont.” 
are necessarily conundrums to the ordinary 
reader. Through carelessness or ignorance 
most titles of French works are disfigured: 
‘““Salambo,” ‘‘Le Peau Chagrin,” ** Souvenirs 
Contemporaines,” ‘‘ La Chambre Bleu,” ‘* The 
Philosophe sous les Toits,” are specimens ta- 
ken at haphazard. The point of the story of 
Frederick Lemaitre is absurdly destroyed: *‘1 
am jflamé,” a new word, certainly not French, 
which is translated by the author ‘dished, 
diddled,” which is probably meant for flow 

With plenty of corrections the book would 
prove useful; at present it is not reliable. 
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PATER’S PLATO AND PLATONISM. 


Plato and Platonism : 

By Walter Pater. Macmillan & Co. 
THESE lectures evince the same intimate stu- 
dies, the same literary gifts and graces, the 
same penetrating and vital sympathy with the 
Hellenic spirit, that revealed themselves more 
than twenty years ago in the essay on Winckel- 
mann, and later again in the history of the 
pilgrimage, mental and spiritual, of * Marius 
the Epicurean.’ It is not Mr. Pater’s object to 
criticise dogmatically the general body of Pla- 
tonic doctrine, but simply to enable the stu- 
dent to understand Plato—to put bim in his his- 
toric place as a result from antecedent and 
contemporary movements of Greek speculation 
and life. It is his object, following a striking 
suggestion of Hegel's, to help the student, **as 
in reading ‘Hamlet’ or the * Divine Comedy,’ 
so in reading the ‘ Republic,’ to watch for its 
dramatic interest, the spectacle of a powerful, 
of a sovereign intellect translating *tself, amid 
a group of complex conditions which can 
never, in the nature of things, occur again, at 
once pliant and resistant to them, into a great 
literary monument.” 

The scene amid which this interesting drama 
is enacted is the Grecian states, seething with 
life and motion—a small vortex of contagious 
energy amid the quiescence of the antique 
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‘**He had stepped forth,” says Mr. Pater, 
pursuing another thought of Hegel's in a cha 
racteristic paragraph which we quote for its im- 
portance, “like the young prince in the fable, 
to set things going. To the philosophic eve. 
however, about the time when the history of 
Thucydides leaves off they might seem to need 
a regulator, ere the very wheels wore them- 
selves out. Mobility! We do not think that 
a necessarily undesirable condition of life, of 
mind, of the physical world about us. “Tis the 
dead things, we may remind ourselves, that af- 
ter all are most entirely at rest, and might 
reasonably hold that motion (vicious, falla 
cious, infectious motion, as Plato inclined to 
think) covers all that is best worth being. And 
as for philosophy—mobility, versatility, the 
habit of thought that can most adequately fol 
low the subtle movement of things—that surely 
were the secret of wisdom, of the true know 
ledge of them. It means susceptibili 
tv, sympathetic intelligence, capacity, in short 
It was the spirit of God that moved, moves 
still, in every form of real power everywhere 
Yet to Plato motion becomes the token of un 
reality in things, of falsity in our thoughts 
about them. It is just this principle of mobility. 
in itself so welcome to all of us, that, with all 
his contriving care for the future, he desires to 
withstand, Everywhere he displays himself 
as an advocate of the immutable. The * Re 
public’ is a proposal to establish it indefecti 
bly in a very precisely regulated, a very ex 
elusive community, which shall be a refuge for 
elect souls from an ill-made world.” 

How this singular attitude came about, what 
were the currents of thought, the forces per- 
sonal, political, and social, which acted and re- 
acted on Plato's mind, Mr. Pater sketches vi 
vidly and compactly in the chapters which de- 
scribe Plato's forerunners, and his relations to 
Socrates and the Sophists. In tracing his an 
cestry, the factors of his mental constitution, 
our author has naturally something to say of 
“All things 
changes he rings on it, antici 


Heraclitus, who, in the saying, 
flow,” and the 
pated vaguely our modern conception of a uni 
verse in constant flux and motion, evolving it 
self by a secular process; something also of Par 
menides, who, in his conception of the absolute 
and the one, again pretigures the unity of that 
inscrutable eternal energy which is immanent 
in the process of the universe; and, once more, 
of Pythagoras, who to the Heraclitean tlux adds 
the conception of number and of rhythm—that 
. in the 
and who bequeaths, more- 


divine harmony which issues, poetics 





music of the spheres 
over, to Plato that notion of preéxistence and 
metempsychosis which so dominates his mind, 
and which he has used to purposes so spiritual 
and so lofty. The Doctrine of Rest, the Doc- 
trine of Motion, the Doctrine of Number jas 
Mr. Pater calls them), this triad of conceptions 
—the oneness of the basis of the universe, its 
constant flux or motion, the rhythm or harmony 
which regulates its processes, announced and 


emphasized by successive thinkers who dwelt 





too exclusively on this or that partial view of 
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Dorian or Spartan Commonwealt! 
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presents the phet 


veLbe' rye ty { 
tion embodied in a system whose aim is to resu 
late life and society by an iron rule i 


formity While this treatise is itself an extra 


ordinary example of untrammelled specula 
tion, illustrating the social and political fro 
dom from which it grew and under which it 
Was possible, yet the regime and spirit of tl 
‘Republic’ (of th: Laws’ still mot ur 
framed to destroy that spontancity ar 
versity of life and character w 1 made t 
soil and basis of such daring speculat 


writer aims to uproot the plant of w 


himself and his work were the 


flower The littl democracy in wl bee 
lived, during the century from which he grew 
anticipated, indewd, and presente 1 int ‘ 
ture very completely that spirit of indeg 
ence, of individualism, of diversity and fi 
dom of character and thought, ev 

ligious opinion, which is generally conceived te 
be the most perfect attainment of ou wh 
epoch, hardly won by means of reformat 
and revolutions, by guillotines and acts of par 
liament It seems an astonis! thins that 
Plato, with all his prevision, sl bret 

ly apply himself to arresting t 

age and extinguishing the social product oe 
genius of his own Tonian race I explana 
tion is, of course, that be bad ut his eves 
and among his feet the evils} tical amds ' 
of his own little democracy, the special faults 
of his own Tonian stock, whil t a distance, 
colored somewhat bv the enchantment of d 
tanee, he observed the enduris features and 
stable order f the Sparta nweait 
This specta le and this ideal ex la pow 
ful fascination on his mi i nti 


many of his speculations—how far and why 





Is & pecul merit of ur aut! sw K toe. 
plain and illustrate with especial sympathy 
for the great philosopher's point of view 

If Plate erred in his dream mposing a 
fixed type on society, | tainly made n 
error in that other ideal which is the culmi- 
nating point of the working of State, tl 
notion which, in one form or another, pet 
vades so many of the dialogues, \ that gon 
ernment, like every other art, should be in the 
hands of the expert, that the s of cities 


will never cease until political greatness and 


wisdom meet in one.” Small as was the Lili- 
putian republic in which he lived, he saw mir- 
rored in that brilliant bubble which rose and 


vanished so early on the waves of time a 
} 


miniature of all the mischiefs which we now 


experience on a more magnificent scale. He 
details them as vividly and clearly as if he had 
himself watched that extravagant experiment 
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of spendthrift nature, the evolution of modern 


democracy, as if he had seen the blind fum 


blings of made master instead of 





slave—that many-headed creature which knows 
neither what ails nor what will cure it, but 
turns to the flattery of the first quack who 
offers the sugar-coated pill. He prophesies, in 
deed, our own predicament who assist helpless 
ly at the tragical farce wherein the tribunal 
of children condemn the physician and listen 
to the pleading of the pastry-cook—to some 
Bland, or Boulanger, or whatever be his name. 
Instead of such blind and wasteful experiment, 
instead of the political maxim that every man 
is the equal of every other for every purpose, 
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he offers the paradox which is met now as 
then with a deluge of inextinguishable laugh- 
ter, that Utopia can come to pass only when 
philosophers become kings, or kings become 
philosophers. We, too, are familiar with the 
ripple of laughter which greets the expert in 
finance or government, and calls the skilled 
pilot a star-gazer or ‘‘doctrinaire.” 

Another point in Plato’s nice and exact pre- 
vision comes home to us at the present mo- 
ment. The philosopher is fittest to rule, not 
only because he is wisest, but because he is dis- 
interested; he is, in fact, so disinterested that 
he will be reluctant to rule. Neither ambi- 
tion nor love of wealth, obtained by fair 
means or foul, will sway him; hence he will 
stand aloof, he must be dragged into politics, 
he must be compelled by some constraint, he 
must be put under some penalty, ‘‘ because to 
proceed with ready will to the office of ruler, 
and not to await compulsion, is accounted in- 
decent.” What, then, is this penalty, this 
compulsion which is to drag wisdom and dis- 
interestedness out of their asylum of studious 
contemplation to the rescue of the State, to 
place them at the helm in the service of an un- 
grateful and mutinous crew? It is this, as 
Plato puts it in Mr. Pater’s translation: ‘‘ As 
for the penalty, the greatest penalty is to be 
ruled by one worse than one’s self, unless one 
will rule. And it is through fear of that, 
the good seem to me to rule, when they rule; 
and then they proceed to the office of ruler, 
not as coming to some good thing, nor as to 
profit therein, but as to something unavoid- 
able, and as having none better than them- 
selves to whom to intrust it, nor even as 
good.” Was this said in Athens by one who 
had watched that tiny cockle-shell of a demo- 
cracy drift upon the breakers, or was it said 
yesterday by some observer of the composi- 
tion and the decomposition of our Senate of 
the United States? Such flashes, which send 
their light through the ages, remind us that 
the thinker is really also the prophet; he is in 
truth, according to Plato’s large saying, ‘‘ the 
spectator of all time and of all existence.” 

The chapter on the genius of Plato is pecu- 
liarly sympathetic, and presents a satisfactory 
unravelling of a complicated and fascinating 
personality. For the great philosopher offers 
the curious problem of a nature at once sensu- 
ous and puritanical; he is at once the ascetic 
who tells us in the ‘ Phaedo’ that “‘life is but a 
contemplation of death”; and he is also the 
author of those perfect little love poems to 
Aster one of which serves for the motto of 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Adonais.” He had in him, says 
Mr. Pater, the stuff “‘ which might make an 
‘Odyssey,’ which might make a poet after the 
order of Sappho or Catullus”; he had absorb- 
ed the beauties of the natural world with the 
eyes of an artist; he had noted the traits and 
foibles of men with the eye of a novelist; his 
characterization has a touch of the peculiar 
fineness of Thackeray; he has set down the 
subtle traits, the tricks and mannerisms of his 
characters ‘‘ with a finely pointed pencil, with 
something of the fineness of malice which the 
French call malin.” Though he was the 
pioneer of Aristotle through the thin ether 
and the dry light of abstract speculation, 
though he first, to use Mr. Pater’s fine expres- 
sion, ‘* gave names to the invisible creations of 
abstract mind as masterly and as efficiently as 
Adam himself to the visible, living creations 
of old,” yet he more willingly follows the in- 
verse process, While Aristotle dissects, and 
lays bare the skeleton, and clothes his thoughts 
in the gray monotone of abstract language, 
treating even of friendship in the dispassion- 








ate terminology of the ledger or of mathe- 
matics, Plato’s metaphysic puts on flesh and 
blood; he embodies it in dialogue and drama, 
he invests its abstractions with the warmth 
and colors of personality, he shows us the 
companions of Socrates in hushed apprehen- 
sion for their fading argument, as if that too, 
like their master, were about to die and pass 
into annihilation. He discourses of his ideas 
with such magic of imagination and expres- 
sion that he bewitches us into believing for the 
moment that they exist, and that they are the 
only real existences. It was like a recru- 
descence of polytheism in that abstract world. 
He carries over to it the colors, the witcheries, 
the personal magnetism of this mundane 
sphere; be preaches to us deliverance from 
Krishna, from the coil of the senses and their 
errors, in discourse which, however chastened 
by a penitential note of self-repression, still 
glows and warms with reminiscences of the 
pride of life and the delight of the eye. 

The reconciliation of these contrasts of a 
nature at once sensuous and ascetic, compre- 
hending in itself—always with the saving grace 
of Greek sanity—an Abelard and a St. Simeon 
Stylites, Mr. Pater finds truly and strikingly 
in a single conception. Plato is, like Dante, 
preéminently and throughout, the lover, ‘‘For 
him, as for Dante, in the impassioned glow of 
his conceptions, the material and the spiritual 
are fused together.” The loves of his youthful 
days had not always been Platonic; he knew 
the violence of that ignoble steed which the 
charioteer of the soul manages with difficulty 
on the upward celestial course; and so, begin- 
ning with his Beatrice, his earthly loves of the 
beauties and the forms of this world, he ends 
by seeing in all these only the patterns of 
things eternal that are laid up in the heavens. 
And hence the philosopher—he, whose business 
it is to meditate of death and to rid himself of 
the burden of the flesh—is also the supreme 
lover, who, journeying on from the contem- 
plation of earthly loveliness to the beatific 
vision of the unseen world, has become at last 
the lover of truth and of that which is, the 
lover of the eternal beauty. This is his Pil- 
grim’s Progress—the rainbow ladder by which 
Plato’s philosophy climbs between earth and 
heaven. 

Such a way of thinking, which regards beau- 
ty (whether of material things or of virtue or 
of truth) as the crowning manifestation of the 
spirit of the universe, must inevitably include 
in its scope wsthetics; and, asa matter of fact, 
Plato is the earliest critic of the fine arts, the 
first to speak of ‘‘ art for art’s sake,” the first to 
announce, that is to say, that the end of art is 
its own perfection. But, for all that, art is 
made no free citizen of that State which bends 
all things, even the passions of men and women, 
to the needs of its imperious ideal. The soul, 
it is true, must be fed on its proper food, it 
must not, during its exile from that home 
whence it came ‘trailing clouds of glory,” 
live the life of the anchorite, or the fakir, or 
the Puritan iconoclast; for ‘ right speech and 
rightness of harmony and form and rhythm 
minister to goodness of nature.” It will pur- 
sue, therefore, the beautiful, not in luxurious 
wantonness, but with temperance; it will be 
subjected to a Dorian discipline, and will work 
out a Dorian music—in the larger sense of that 
word—an austere harmony of nature and fa- 
culties in which each individual plays his part 
in tune with every other member of the organ- 
ism of the State. To this end, and for the 
maintenance of this monastic art and disci- 
pline, Plato is ready to banish from his com- 
monwealth all artists who minister to vain de- 





lights; even the divine Homer does not fall in 
with his ascetic scheme and purpose, and must 
therefore go. He will have only the “dry 
beauty,” as Bacon, after Heraclitus, preferred 
the ‘“‘dry light.” 

We should have liked a word, from so compe- 
tent an authority, on that strange criticism of 
the imitative arts, proposed in the tenth book 
of the ‘ Republic,’ which sounds so whimsical, 
and yet is based on the theory of the Ideas; we 
should have liked, also, to dwell on our au- 
thor’s view of the Sophists, which, without su- 
perfluous praise or blame, simply accounts for 
them and assigns them their’due place with 
reference to Plato and their age. But our 
outline of Mr. Pater’s plan and treatment is 
necessarily incomplete, and we do some injus- 
tice to the rich and well-wrought fabric of his 
narrative in borrowing from it some purple 
patches. No treatise so compact as this gives 
one a view so rounded, so truly colored, so 
lifelike of the great personality of Plato. It 
has the effect of the stereoscope. To Mr. Pa- 
ter, in an eminent degree, philosophy is a spi- 
rit to live with, not a piece of property to lay 
upon one’s shelf; and his learning, which is the 
growth of leisurely acquisition pursued con 
amore, he uses as an instrument—as a spell to 
evoke the figures of the past and make them 
live to our duller eyesight and imagination. 





LELAND’S MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs. By Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans 
Breitmann). D. Appleton & Co. 1893. 


In the preface to the first instalment of his bi- 
ography, Mr. Leland resents the imputation of 
having ‘‘expatriated ” himself: 


“During more than ten years’ residence in 
Europe,” he says, ‘I had one thing steadily in 
view all the time, at which I worked hard, 
which was to qualify myself to return to Ame- 
rica and there introduce to the public schools 
of Philadelphia the industrial or minor arts asa 
branch of education, in which I eventually suc- 
ceeded, devoting to the work there four years, 
applying myself so assiduously as to neglect 
both society and amusements, and not obtain- 
ing, nor seeking for, pay or profit thereby in 
any way, directly or indirectly.” 

If Americanism were to be acknowledged 
according to St. Paul’s rule of following the 
man’s professions, Leland would have vindicat- 
ed his in saying: ‘“‘I hope at some future day 
that I shall still further prove that, as regards 
my native country, I have only changed my 
sky, but not my heart, and labored for Ameri- 
can interests as earnestly as ever.” 

Mr. Leland is known chiefly as a mystic, cor- 
rected by science. He is himself a ‘‘ Sunday- 
child,” having been born on the ninth Sunday 
after Trinity, 1824. His parents were Episco- 
palians; but he was brought up in Philadel- 
phia, and his own youthful diction seems to 
have had a Quaker twang. He was fond of 
Scriptural words and phrases from his tender- 
est infancy. The following is an example: 

‘*Now, I was a great reader of Scripture; in 

act, I learned a great deal too much of it, be- 
lieving now that for babes and sucklings about 
one-third of it had better be expurgated. The 
A pocryEne was a favorite work, but above all 
I loved the Revelations, a work which, I may 
say by the way, is still a treasure to be investi- 
gated as regards the marvellous mixture of 
neo-Platonic, later Egyptian (or Gnostic), and 
even Indian Buddhistic ideas therein. Well, I 
had learned from it a word which St. John ap- 
plies (to my mind very vulgarly and much too 
frequently) to the Scarlet Lady of Babylon or 
Rome. What this word meant I did not know, 
but this I understood, that it was ‘sass’ of 
some kind, as negroes term it, and so one day I 
applied it experimentally to my nurse. Though 
the word was not oe pronounced, for I 
had never heard it from any body, itssuccess was 
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immediate, but not agreeable. The passionate 
Irish woman flew into a great rage and de 
clared that she would ‘lave the house.” My 
mother, called in, investigated the circum 
stances, and found that I really had no idea 
whatever of the meaning of what I had said. 
Peace was restored, but Annie declared that 
only the divil or the fairies could have inspired 
such an infant to use such language” (p. 29). 


Here is another example: ‘‘ My mother said 
that I, having had a difficulty of some kind 
with certain street-boys, came into the house 
with my eyes filled with tears, and said : ‘1 
told them that they were evil-minded, but they 
laughed me to scorn ’” (p. 52). 

Although always very dull in mathematics, 
in other departments the boy seems to have 
been rather bright, and studious quite to ex 
For some years the family sat under Dr. 
Furness’s pulpit; and when they returned to 
the Episcopal Church Charles obtained permis- 
sion to continue at the Unitarian chapel; but 
later, while in college at Princeton, he 
confirmed in the parental church of his own 
volition, and seems still to hold to that faith, 
somewhat abraded, one may suppose, by his 
torical studies. His father, he tells us, looked 
very much like Thomas Carlyle, and had the 
same sort of disposition, only much more so. 
He himself went to school to two celebrated 
men, Bronson Alcott and Sears C. Walker. It 
would have done one's heart good to hear the 
kindly but Gargantuan laugh of the wit-loving 
astronomer over Charley's speeches. 

At the age of fourteen the boy was a tre 
mendous reader in English and French. At 
fifteen he fell in love with Francois Villon long 
before that charming Bohemian had been made 
fashionable. It must have been in 1838 that 
his father presented him with ‘The Doctor,’ 
which can only mean the first five volumes of 
the original edition. ‘ This,” he says, ** I read 
and reread assiduously for many years, and 
suided by it to a vast amount of odd read- 
He had already dipped into Henry Cor 
Agrippa and Giambattista Porta—in 
and before he entered 


cess. 


was 


WAS § 





ing.” 
nelius 
translation of course- 
Princeton in 1841 he was deeply versed in (Tay 
lor’s translations unquestionably of) Porphyry, 
Proclus, Jamblichus, Hermes i 
and other writers who we now know, and as 
the boy then believed, drew from Egyptian 
lore. Not only that, but the still less easily 
intelligible ‘Sartor Resartus’ was read by him 
in its original numbers, and 
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gone ‘through 
forty times ere I left college, of which I ‘ kept 
count.’”’ He had also read ‘a translation ot 
Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ the 
half of it many times.” This was Hayward’s 
translation; and it will be observed that he 
studied the constructive part of it with gr 

determination, but was evidently less impress 
ed with its destructions. 
peared in the May before he entered college. 
and he had read them before he 


first 
rrst 
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went t 


Princeton. He furthermore says that he had 
read Strauss’s ‘Life of Jesus.’ If so, it must 
have been in some French translation; for 


George Eliot’s English version did not appear 
till i846. He 
Schelling (in French) and Spinoza’s * 


June, had also dipped int 

rractatus 
Theologico-Politicus’ (in English). He mer 

tions many other books he had read at this 
time. All this is marvellous. He need not sa; 
that he did not fully comprehend these books, 
for the deepest historian of philosophy cannot 
boast of doing that; yet he certainly studied 
them sufficiently to avoid making any absurd 
slip about any of them now. We have lain in 
wait to catch him doing so; but though | 
shows a little heedlessness, he does not betray 


false pretensions. More extraordinary still, he 
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Nation. 


and as he assures us, he under 


If that be so, he 
been an uncanny boy 


now 
stood, Rabelais! have 
Many a lad who would 
be annoyed by the suggestion that he does not 
fully 


miust 


comprehend ‘Don Quixote,’ after he 


grows up is by no means confident that non 


of its wisdom escapes him. To like Rabelais 


implies a strong stomach for a boy. Reading 
always, everything, and with the speed of 
lightning, Leland passed the.college years, and 
thoroughly unfitted himself for the business of 
life. 


The summer he was graduated he went t 


Niagara. He says: 

‘It is usual, especially for those who hav: 
no gift of description, to say that Niag: 
‘utterly indescribable,’ and the Visitors’ Book 
has this opinion repeated by the American 
‘hilistine on every page. But that is because 
those who say so have no proper compreben 
sion of facts stated, no poetic faculty, and no 
imagination. Of no mere description, 
however perfect, would give the same concep 
tion of even a pen or a button as would the 
sight thereof; but it is absurd and ill 
speak as if this were pecu/iar to a gre 
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alone. For my part, I believe that the mer 
description to a poet, or to one who has dwelt 
by wood and wold and steeped his soul in Na 


ture, of a tremendous cataract a mile in 
breadth and two hundred feet high, cleft by a 
wooded island, and rushing onward below in 
awful rocky rapids with a mighty roar, 
would, could, or should convey a very good 
idea of the great sight.” ; 


In the same autumn Mr 
packet for Marseilles, in 
cousin Samuel Godfrey. 


Leland sailed in a 
company with | 

Marseilles he 
journeyed through Italy and passed the Car 
atches this remark, 


Is 


From 


nivalin Rome. Our eve ec 


which is sadly un-American 

** And here I may sav, once for a that or 
can hardly fail to have a mean opinion of t 
man common-sense in government 
see this system of examining 
maintained For all that anv 
possibly lose by smuggling in tr . 
would be a hundredfold recompensed by 
increased amount of travel and money in 
ported, should it be done away with. as has 
been perfectly and fully proved in Fr 
anuouncement a year ago that examinat 
would be null or formal having had at once tl 
effect of greatly increasing travel” ¢p. 124 

















Un-American, too, for the time, was wha 
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expressly for the present work, including ap- 
parently all of the anatomical matter. This 
has been mainly prepared by Dr. Gadow, for 
which part of the work Prof. Newton could 
hardly have selected a more competent and 
trustworthy collaborator. The principal au- 
thor, in defining the scope of the work, warns 
the reader that he “ will not find [in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’) a complete treatise on ornithology, 
any more than an attempt to include in it all 
the names under which birds, even the com- 
monest, are known.” Taking, as already stat- 
ed, the ornithological articles contributed to 
the last edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ as a foundation, the author has “ tried, 
first, to modify them into something like con- 
tinuity, so far as an alphabetical arrangement 
will admit, and, next, to supplement them by 
the intercalation of a greater number, be they 
short or long, to serve the same end.” In the 
difficult task of choosing subjects for additional 
articles, one of the main purposes has been to 
supply information known to the author (from 
inquiries often made of him) to be greatly 
needed. In order to keep the size of the volume 
within reasonable bounds, a large number of 
bird-names compounded, mostly of late years, 
by writers on ornithology, have been omitted, 
‘*since their meaning, if they have one that is 
definite, is at once made evident.” For the 
same reason many local names, even those of 
British birds, have been excluded. 

The volume is not, however, as its name 
might seem to imply, merely a dictionary of 
bird names; it covers the whole field of or- 
nithology, including, in addition to the bird 
names, the anatomy of birds, their classifica- 
tion, their geographical distribution, their 
geological history, and much matter that is 
purely biographical. As regards method of 
treatment, birds are introduced, with few ex- 
ceptions, only under their English names, 
either as species or as groups ; the names are 
treated historically as to how and when first 
used, and their etymology and the cognate 
words in other languages are given. The birds 
themselves are defined as regards their rela- 
tionships, structure, and distinctive traits ; the 
space devoted to the different species or groups 
varying in extent, according to the require- 
ments of the case, from a few lines to many 
pages. The technical names of the higher 
groups employed by different systematists, 
from Linnzeus down, are also defined and ex- 
plained. Such general subjects as extermina- 
tion, migration, geographical distribution, 
mimicry, eggs, feathers, color, embryology, 
etc., are treated at some length, a careful 
summary being given of our present know- 
ledge of each. 

The topics thus far enumerated are, with 
few exceptions, treated by Prof. Newton. Mr. 
Lydekker, however, contributes the article on 
fossil birds, and Prof, Joy that on flight, while, 
as already said, nearly all of the anatomical 
matter is by Dr. Gadow, inclusive of the arti- 
cles on color, feathers, and embryology. The 
principal parts of the skeleton and of the ex- 
ternal anatomy, as well as the various organs 
of the body, are made the subjects of separate 
articles, and a large number of the anatomi- 
cal terms employed in ornithology are sepa- 
rately defined. The task could not have fallen 
into better hands. Prof. Newton is not only 
everywhere recognized as one of the leading 
ornithologists of the world, but is especially 
fitted for the philological part of the work by 
his classical training and his antiquarian pre- 
dilections, while his natural conservatism ren- 
ders him a more than usually safe guide as re- 
gards the taxonomic and theoretical phases of 








the subject. Respecting a few principles of 
nomenclature and many questions of classifi- 
cation there is so much room for differences 
of opinion, and so much actual disagreement 
of doctors, that we can readily grant some 
liberty in such matters, Where mere ques- 
tions of fact are at issue, the conclusions of our 
author can generally be taken as final. But 
doubtless many ornithologists will differ with 
him in respect to his exclusion from, or doubt- 
ful admission to, the British fauna of many 
species recorded as having occurred in the 
United Kingdom ea greater or less number of 
times as waifs and strays from distant lands, 
which Prof. Newton regards as having reached 
the British Islands only as ‘assisted ” wander- 
ers. He also gives it as his opinion that the 
last specimen of the Labrador duck seen alive 
was the one “killed by Col. Wedderburn in 
Halifax Harbor in the autumn of 1852,” and 
that alleged later records of capture are open 
to question. That this is an error, however, 
can easily be shown by the testimony of a 
number of eminent American authorities who, 
on repeated occasions, received the bird in the 
flesh many years subsequent to this date. 

References are given passim, in the text or 
in footnotes, to most of the leading authorities 
on the various subjects treated, so that the 
reader is constantly referred to sources of ori- 
ginal and fuller information. It is noticeable, 
however, that some of the latest authorities 
are omitted, which may perhaps be accounted 
for in part, at least, by the announcement 
made on the back of the title-page of part 
i., which states that the sheets of that part 
‘“‘were passed for the press at various times 
from 1889 onwards.” 

Many of the principal articles are well worthy 
of special notice, but we have space to call 
attention only to that on Geographical Distri- 
bution (pp. 311-363, with a map showing the 
principal zodgeographical regions). Of par- 
ticular interest is the fact that Prof. Newton has 
here abandoned as primary divisions the ‘‘ Pa- 
learctic” and ‘“ Nearctic” regions of Sclater 
and Wallace, which he combines to form his 
* Holarctic” region, thus conceding the simi- 
larity of the life of the temperate and arctic 
regions of the whole northern hemisphere, so 
long maintained by various American writers. 
He also recognizes New Zealand and neighbor- 
ing islands as one of his six primary regions, 
and thus brings the ancient or more primitive 
character of the life of this portion of the 
globe more prominently into notice than any 
preceding writer appears to have done. The 
article on migration (pp. 547-572) is generally 
excellent, but the author fails to take note of 
certain recent generally well-received views on 
the cause and origin of migration, and expla- 
nations of the way migrating birds find their 
route during their long journeys. 

The abundance and excellent character of 
the illustrations form a prominent and im- 
portant feature of the work. Full-length 
figures are given of one or more species of all 
the leading groups, and a large number of 
others illustrative of the internal and external 
structure. The latter are mainly accredited 
copies of Swainson’s admirable figures, almost 
unequalled for accuracy and artistic finish, 
from his well-known ‘Classification of Birds,’ 
published in 1836-37. 

Weare, of course, judging the ‘ Dictionary’ 
by its first two parts (pp. 1-576), but there is 
no reason to suppose that the second half will 
prove inferior to the first. Hence, we can 
commend the work as containing the greatest 
amount of thoroughly trustworthy ornitho- 
logical information hitherto embraced __be- 





tween the covers of a single volume. It is thus 
truly a vade-mecum for the general reader or 
the bird-lover, whether simply an amateur or 
a professional ornithologist; for the former it 
will prove entertaining and instructive, while 
it will serve the latter as a handy reference 
volume on a thousand and one abstruse points, 
whether philological or ornithological. Prof. 
Newton’s style, if at times a little involved, is 
singularly attractive and pleasing, while Dr. 
Gadow’s is concise, direct, and clear. An in- 
dex, at least to the technical names, will 
prove so essential to the convenient use of the 
volume that we can hardly suppose that such 
an important feature will be omitted. 


HENRY JAMES. 


Essays in Londonand Elsewhere.—The Whee! 
of Time, and Other Stories.—The Private 
Life, and Other Stories. Harper & Bros. 

IN the essay on Gustave Flaubert included in 
Mr. James’s volume, ‘Essays in London and 
Elsewhere,’ when referring to the few people 
who understand what Flaubert tried for, the 
author says, “it is only when a reader is also 
a writer and a tolerably tormented one that he 
particularly cares.” This is an example of the 
personal note occasionally struck in the vol- 
ume, and echoes like a response to the sound 
of many voices clamoring criticism of Mr. 
James. No writer of fiction has suffered more 
from the people who won't or can’t understand 
what he is trying for, while none has more 
consistently directed his energy towards one 
issue—the perfection of form and expression. 
Public obtuseness is probably more real than 
affected, for there is nothing of which the ave- 
rage Anglo-Saxon has less intuitive apprecia- 
tion than of literary form apart from subject, 
except, it may be, of the resources of his own 
language. One may deplore such defective 
perception, but can hardly regard it as a valid 
excuse for angry rejection of every effort at 
education. 

When he publishes a volume of essays, Mr. 
James gets the better of his more vociferous 
censors. The subjects are labelled, and, at 
least, the general drift is obvious. His know- 
ledge and his sympathetic comprehension of 
his chosen subjects’ meaning may be realized 
by every one, but there still remains enough 
sensitive penetration to puzzle a resentful mul- 
titude. The only essay which can hope for un- 
qualified approval both from the public and 
from the literary class is that on James Rus- 
sell Lowell. Mr. Lowell’s mind, says Mr. 
James, had ‘‘little affinity with superfine es- 
timates and shades and tints of opinion,” and 
in writing of him Mr. James shakes off his own 
preoccupation with shades and tints, and takes 
on much of his subject’s freedom, fulness, and 
warmth. He makes no attempt to classify Mr. 
Lowell either as author or diplomatist, but he 
draws a beautiful living portrait of the man 
at the moment when he stepped from the li- 
brary into the great world, and he follows with 
loving yet clear-sighted enthusiasm the deve- 
lopment of a career which he characterizes as, 
in the last analysis, a tribute to the dominion 
of style. This combination of affectionate 
sympathy with clearness of vision makes Mr. 
James’s best qualification for criticism. Those 
with whom he cannot, for one reason or an- 
other, sympathize he kindly neglects, and on 
the other hand his judgment is never impair- 
ed by the glow of personal congeniality. He 
recognizes that his function is to enlighten, and 
he chooses to do that by emphasizing merits 
rather than defects. 
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* Cordial approval is his prevailing mood, ex- 
cept when judging ‘The Journal of the Bro- 
thers de Goncourt,’ a performance which in- 
vites much harsher terms than Mr. James em- 
ploys. Though his greatest admiration is re- 
served for the writers’ writers, in his estimate 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward he is wholly with the 
public—a rather surprising testimony to catho- 
licity of taste. It is useless to dispute the 
charm of a book so phenomenally successful as 
‘Robert Elsmere,’ but that charm, for the Eng- 
lish public, probably owes more than Mr. 
James perceives to the purely didactic ele- 
ment. In his remarks on Henrik Ibsen he gives 
full value to the power of a moral question to 
agitate the British breast. The few pages de- 
voted to Ibsen are more acute and comprehen- 
sive than all the screeds of his English adorers 
and antagonists put together. One gets away 
from the endless irrelevant chatter about his 
morality or immorality, and is permitted calm- 
ly to consider him as a dramatist, a man with 
an almost infallible sense of dramatic effect, 
quite unscrupulous in the choice Of subjects 
through which the effect is to be wrought. He 
is not set forth as a Shakspere or a Dante deal- 
ing with eternal verities applicable to every era 
and phase of human life. He is a dramatist of 
extraordinary intellect and more extraor- 
dinary imagination, but with national, lo- 
cal, and even parochial limitations. His ma- 
gic lies in the wonderful vivification of an as- 
semblage mostly commonplace and vulgar, or 
abnormally vicious. Mr. James emphasizes 
Ibsen’s lack of humor, and there is a moment 
when we fear that by temporary infection his 
own admirable sense of the humorous has 
been impaired. It is when he supposes Ibsen, in 
‘Hedda Gabler,’ to be ‘‘ playing with an idea 
from the simple instinct of sport,” and quali- 
fies the play as an ‘‘ ironical pleasantry.” This 
may be an ingenious explanation of the dread- 
ful Hedda, but it seems to represent the author 
as too monstrous in his play. 

It is perhaps not fair to pass directly from 
Mr. James’s critical work to his fiction. The 
judgment of practice by principle is too imme- 
diate, and the operation may have the air of a 
cold-blooded attempt to hang a man with a rope 
of his own spinning. Yet, when two volumes 
of fiction lie beside the essays, the temptation 
to consider them in order is irresistible. In 
the essays the vexed question of subject and 
form in literature receives much incidental at- 
tention. Mr. James naturally leans to the opi- 
nion that good form may save a poor subject 
and that bad form must lose a good subject. 
He is not quite convinced that the idea is good 
enough if the expression is, but he thinks the 
idea is the author's affair and not the critic’s. 
Strict adherence to this principle would almost 
reduce criticism to comment on technicalities, 
and would compel it to desist from any esti- 
mate of the author’s value in literature, litera- 
ture being considered as a commodity or luxu- 
ry, with the esthetic gratification and spiritual 
elevation of mankind for raison d’étre. The 
perfection of the word cannot kill, but, en- 
shrining no perceptible idea, it is an empty and 
vain thing. 

With a clear notion of what Mr. James is try- 
ing for, and with thankful recognition of the 
effort, we get from his two latest volumes of 
fiction the impression of form without sub- 
stance, of fine-spun elusive phantoms with no 
claim on emotional regard, and rather irri- 
tating to the intelligence. One has no objec- 
tion to the fine quality of the garment clothing 
figures mostly artificial or trivial, but a resent- 
ful sense of waste. There are times, too, when 
the garment fails to please or satisfy, when the 
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phrase is so subtle or so elliptical that lucidity 
is missed. Such failure is especially noticeable 
in the conversations, where the reader has 
often to rely on the descriptive sentence, ‘he 
said with a laugh,” or ‘‘ she answered gravely,” 
for a cue to the mental attitude of the charac- 
ters and an adjustment of his own. Close at- 
tachment to refinement of expression is also de- 
tracting from Mr. James’s creative force. Fi- 
nish of phrase is not, for instance, character- 
istic of the British matron, no matter how 
exalted her station. This somewhat heavy, 
worldly, and inane personage makes a frequent 
appearance in these stories, but we cannot 
think that she ever appeared elsewhere with 
such polished and vivacious sentences at her 
tongue’s end. It may please Mr. James to toy 
with this ponderous figure, but the reality re 
cedes from view in proportion to the elabora- 
tion of his presentment. 

Failure to give the sense of life is of course 
the irretrievable fault in fiction. We do not 
mean to burden Mr. James with the imputa- 
tion of a positive failure in the essential of his 
art, but only to indicate a possible result 
from an obvious cause. By the perfection of 
his rendering of an episode, a situation, a state 
of the mind or soul, he has achieved unique 
distinction in English letters; but, to take a 
place in what he calls the great tradition, his 
exquisite method must be applied to subjects 
that are well in the range of common ex- 
perience, and that appeal with some passion to 
intelligence and emotion. 


Italian Lyrists of To-day: Translations from 
Contemporary Italian Poetry, with Biogra- 
phical Notices. By G. A. Greene. London: 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane; New York: 
Macmillan. 1893. 


TuHIs is a pleasing book and contains some 
graceful verses. The purpose of the maker is 
indicated in these words of the introduction 
“The translations included in this volume 
have been accumulating for some years, and 
are from writers all of them living at the 
time, the intention of the translator being that 
of giving some slight idea of the present con- 
dition and the present aspects and methods of 
Italian lyrical verse. In almost every case the 
attempt has been made exactly to reproduce 
the metre of the original poem.” In pursu- 
ance of this plan Mr. Greene has given speci 
mens of the work of thirty-four poets, pre. 
facing the selections from each by a slight 
account of the poet himself. He has also com- 
posed a very readable introduction, in which 
he makes some more general observations 
upon the methods and purposes of the latest 
school of Italian verse-writers. His transla- 
tions are all tolerable, a few of them even in- 
teresting. Perhaps as good an example of his 
powers as any is the following version of Car- 
ducci’s Jo non lo dissi a voi, vigili stelle (* Rime 
Nuove,’ Xxxv.): 
PANTHEISM 
I told it not, O vigilant stars, to you 
To thee, all seeing sun, I made no moan 


Her name, the flower of ail things fair and true, 
Was echoed in my silent heart alone. 


Yet now my secret star tells unto star, 

Through the brown night, to same vague sphery tune; 
The great sun smiles at it, when, sinking far, 

He whispers love to the white and rising moon. 


On shadowy hills, on shores where life is gay, 

Each bush repeats it to each flower that blows; 
The flitting birds sing. “ Poet grim and gray 

At last Love's honeyed dreams thy spirit knows.” 


I told it not, vet heaven and earth repeat 
The name beloved in sounds divine that swell, 
And mid the acacia blossom ’'s perfume sweet, 
Murmurs the Spirit of All—“ She loves thee well" 


There is poetizing here, that first and last 





pitfall of the translator; but there is also a 
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certain pleasant fall of the phrase, and a cer 
tain harmony in the imaginative coloring not 
too remote from that of the original. If all the 
versions were as good as this, the reader would 
find his task an attractive one. As it is, how 
ever, he will probably feel that his chief gain 
comes from learning the names and styles of 
the verse-makers of modern Italy 

Still, after all, it will be only a meagre and 
superficial orientation that the reader will get, 
for Mr. Greene (perhaps properly, seeing the 
nature of his public) has felt it necessary to ex 





clude from his selection almost all the pieces 
of these poets that have independent poetical 
value, It is generally true of these writers of 
genuine, but inferior, inspiration that their 
best achievement is to be found in the portion 
of their work that is most shocking to the 
world at large. This arises from the fact that 
their imaginative reaction proceeds not from 
lifeas a whole, or from upviversal experience and 
knowledge, but from the observation of the in 
consistencies and incongruities—the unreality, 
in short—of conventional society as they see it 
immediately about them. They are their best 
selves, therefore, when they are in revolt 
Then their matter is real, or, what is the same 
thing from the artist’s point of view, seems to 
them real. They handle it with conviction, 
and are able to give it that ultimate quality 
which alone makes poetry worth while. To be 
sure, they are often very ignorant as to what 
they are actually accomplishing. Nothing is 
on the whole more dreary than reading the 
abundant prologues and prefaces they are fond 
of sending into the world with their poems 
nothing, unless it be reading the attacks upon 
them by indignant conservatives and moralists, 
and the replies to these attacks by their enthu 
siastic friends 

They tell us in these prologues that they are 
occupied with art for art's sake, with the world 
as it is rather than as it ought to be. with 
liberty in its struggle against outworn beliefs, 
with nature in contrast to convention, and so 
on. All this, however, is mere jargon. What 
they have really done is to come upon that ele- 
mentary truth long since enunciated by Tertul- 
lian when, in a particularly obscurantist mo 
ment, he exclaimed: ‘* Tot sunt artium venz 
quot hominum concupiscentiw.” Surprised and 
delighted with this discovery, and sure that 
they have thereby attained reality, they pro- 
ceed to apply the principle as though their own 
crude and undisciplined concupiscentio repre- 
sented the complete round of human passions 
and desires. Of course, they do nothing of the 
sort, being of a very limited and inferior kind 
Still, all reality has its value; and if one can 
stand somewhat arrogant crudity, one may 
learn much from the best of the Veristi, the 
Décadents and Symbolistes, the writers of La 
Jeune Belge, and the similar groups to be 
found in most of the countries of Europe at the 
present time. 


Observations on Some Points Connected with 
He spital Construction By Sir Douglas 
Galton. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan. Svo, pp. xi-287. 1893. 

More than thirty years ago, Douglas Galton, 

then a captain in the Royal Engineers, was ap- 

pointed a member of the Barrack and Hospi- 
tal Improvement Committee, organized on 
the recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1857, and in 1865 he published a descrip- 
tion of the Herbert Hospital at Woolwich, which 
had been constructed as a sort of model, in ac- 
cordance with the views of this committee. 
Since that time he has published several works 
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sinelined! to the sanitation and proper construc- 
tion of habitations and hospitals, and now 
brings out the work noted above as the result 
of long experience and careful deliberation 


upon the subject. He says in his preface that 
his object is ‘‘to place on record those princi- 
ples which ought invariably to be followed in 
every good hospital”—which is delightfully 
dogmatic, and inspires the reader with a cheer- 
ful confidence that all vexed questions on this 
subject are now finally settled. He concludes 
by saying that 
‘*the principles enumerated in this book are 
not new: they are well known, but they lie 
somewhat scattered through various publica- 
tions, and it is hoped that by bringing 
velstial this information the erection of large, 
atial hospitals in towns or other localities 
Which are not suited to them will be discoun- 
tenanced, and that the hospital architect . . . 
will be content to 1B tg simple structures 
abundantly supplied with light and air, in 
which the interests of the patients and their 
recovery will be not alone the first, but the 
only consideration.” 

It is not probable that this idea will be 
realized, and it is well that this is the case, for 
in a large and properly constructed and man- 
aged hospital there are several things which 
should be considered besides the immediate 
interests of the patients in it. Such a hospital 
should increase and diffuse knowledge; it should 
be agreeable to the eye, and, if it is the gift of 
single donor or of a private corporation, it 
should do honor to the giver. 

Quite a number of the maxims given will 
not apply to this country, owing to climatic 
differences. The direction that water-closets 
should always be placed against the outer wall 





is wrong; they should almost always be placed 
against an inner wall, directly opposite a win- 
dow. Sir Douglas Galton says that the velo- 
city of the air may be measured by puffs of the 
vapor of turpentine—which is quite new. The 
‘‘Lower General Hospital of Philadelphia,” 
with 50 huts, affording accommodation for 500 
patients, is probably the ‘‘ Mower General 
Hospital,” which contained 3,000 patients. The 
bibliography of the subject furnished at the 
beginning does not give date, place of publica- 
tion, or full title, and is almost absolutely use- 
less for reference. Upon the whole, the book 
is a good and useful compilation, but it will 
not be accepted by hospital experts as the final 
authority upon the subject. The fact is, that 
each new hospital is in some raspects a new 
problem, that recent advances in bacteriology 
and in therapeutical methods require new ar- 
rangements, and that the more experience one 
has had in the practical working of modern 
hospitals, the less likely he is to plan a new one 
which will be merely a copy of any now in ex- 
istence. 
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By Dr. WALTER B. SCAIFE, 
Author of America: Its Geographical History. 


256 pages, 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The volume is issued as Extra Volume XIV. of the 
Studies in History and Politics. 





Bibliographia Hopkinsiensis. 
1876-93. 


A list of important  puntieotions by resent and for- 
mer members of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Part I., Philology, 35 cents; Parts II. and III., 
Chemistry, and Geology and Mineralogy, 
35 cents. 





History of Slavery in Connec- 
ticut. 


By Dr. BERNARD C. STEINER, Librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. 75 cents. 


_— 


Local Government in the South 
and Southwest. 


By Professor Epwarp W. Bemis of Chicago 
and others. 75 cents. 


With a supplementary fake on the ELECTION BY THE 
PEOPLE OF U.S. SENATORS, by John Haynes. 


The Condition of the Western 


Farmer, 
As illustrated by the Economic History of a 
Nebraska Township. By A. F. BENTLEY. 
$1.00. 





Studies in History and Poli- 
tics : Series XI. (1899). 


Complete. Cloth, $3.50, 





Outline of the Geology and 
Physical Features of 
Maryland. 


By Professor G. H. W1LLiaMs and Dr. W. B. 
CLARK. , 
67 pages, 4to. With a colored geological map 
of the State and 16 plates and 
charts. $1.00. 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 


PRESS 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





A CHARMING VOLUME. 


LOVE IN LETTERS. 


HENRI PENE DU BOIS, 


The author of ‘‘ Witty, Wise, and Wicked 
Maxims.” 


Mr. Henry Péne du Bois, who loves the by- 
ways of literature, and has explored their nooks 
and charming windings, has gathered from 
many climes and many ages the love-letters of 
great men and of the women who made life 
more attractive to them than did fame and the 
acclamations of the multitude. 

Beginning with Heloise, and quoting the let- 
ter that will remain famous as long as women 
will continue to sacrifice themselves and men 
to be selfish, Mr. du Bois gives letters written 
by Napoleon, Franklin, Lord Byron, Nelson, 
Lincoln, Mirabeau, and many others of the 
great ones of this earth, and beside them the 
answers of the women to whom they were ad- 
dressed—Josephine, Sophie Monnier, the Count- 
ess Guiccioli, Lady Hamilton—of all the re- 
markable women that held in subjection the 
great minds and hearts of history, arts, and 
letters. 

The dainty volume is illustrated with por- 
traits of Abélard and Heloise, the Countess 
Guiccioli, Lady Hamilton, the Empress José- 
phine, Abigail Adams, and Sophie Monnier, 
etched from rare originals by Mr. Frank M. 
Gregory. 


1 vol., square 16mo, cloth, gilt tops, illustrated, 
$1.50. 





Two Books for Girls. 


By MRS. FAIRSTAR. 


The Memoirs of a London Doll: 


Related by Herself. 


The Doll and Her Friends: 


An Autobiography. 


Illustrated with ten etchings by Frank M. 
Gregory. 


Two charming volumes by Mrs. Fairstar that 
appeared in London over fifty years ago, and 
for two generations thereafter reigned supreme 
in England and America as standard ‘‘ Juve 
niles.” They were the delight of those who 
had charge of the literature permitted to come 
to the eyes of our fathers and grandfathers, 
for the tales appeal to and afford amusement 
for both preceptor and pupil. 


Each 1 vol., 16mo, bound in French sateen, 
white cloth and gold stamping, $1.25. 


The volumes can be had together in a pretty 
box. The set. $2.50. 





The above will be sent, postage paid, on receipt 
of the price by the publishers, 


BRENTANOS, 


UNION SQUARE, - - NEW YORK, 
Where all the new books may be found. 





Charles L. Webster 
& Co. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson: A 
Study of His Life 
and Work. 


By ARTHUR WauGuH, B.A. Oxon. New cheap 
edition. Cloth, illustrated, 350 pages, $1.50. 





On Sunny Shores. 
By CLInton ScOLLARD, author of ‘‘ Under 
Summer Skies.” 12mo, 300 pages, illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.00. 


Companion Volume to Above. 


Under Summer Skies. 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD. Cloth, 8vo, 300 pages, 
$1.00. 
Our Village. 
By Mary RUSSELL MItTForpD. 16mo, 348 pages. 
Bound in colored cloth, 60 cents; fine white 
vellum cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 





Low Tide on Grand Pre: 
A Book of Lyrics. 


By Buiiss Carman. Neatly bound in cloth, 
12mo, 120 pages, $1.00. 


‘The Speech of Monkeys. 


By R. L. GARNER. 12mo, over 200 pages, with 
portrait of author. Cloth, $1.00. 





A Concise Cyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, 
Biblical, Theological, Historical, and 
Practical. 

By Rev. Exras BENJAMIN SANFORD, M.A. 

Large octavo, about 700 pages, beautifully 


illustrated by woodcuts and colored maps. 
Cloth, $3.50; sheep, $5.00. 


Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. 
ble biography of a wonderful woman, 
written and compiled by one in thorough 
sympathy with her subject, from material 
made public for the first time. Vellum 
cloth (half bound), 8vo, $1.75. 


A remarka- 





Catalogue and Price-lists free on application. 
Address 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 


67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 








Estes & Lauriat’s 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| Now on Sale at all Bookstores. 


IVANHOE. By Sir WALTER Scott. ANDREW 
Lan@’s edition, with notes and introduction. 
Illustrated with etchings by Lalauze on Ja 
yanese paper. 2 vols., small 8vo, handsomely 
pound, - - - - - $6.00 


Li 1Tep Epitiox cf 150 numbered copies, on Es- 
FIELD HAND-MADE PAPER. the illustrati ns on 


Inpta Paper, bound in genuine French parch- 
ment, - : - 15.00 
| THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC; or, Ve- 


nice, Medizevat and Modern. By Ciara Er- 
SKINE CLEMENT With 2 photogravures, 
small §vo, handsomely bound, in case, $3.00 


UnirorM with “ Tae Lity of THE ARNO and 
‘“*GENOA THE SvuPERB,”’ previously issued in the 
same series of Iranian Citi¢s ILLUST!ATED. 


THE NEW PARIS SALON. 1893. 100 photo- 
gravures of prize paintings. Text in French. 
Imperial 8vo, with palette design in gold and 
colors, - - - - : 10.00 
HOLLAND PAPER (100 numbered copies). 

$12.00 

AURELIAN, Emperor of Rome. Companion to 
our holiday edition of Zenosta, $2.50 

ROME OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. By 
Jous DennizE With twenty 1 lates in half- 
tone, small 8vo, - - $2.50 

LUCILE. Handsome holiday edition, with pho- 
togravures of landscapes, artistically bound in 
a case, - - - : $4.00 

LES MISERABLES. New illustrated edition of 
Victor Hugo’s masterpiece. 5 vols, small 
vo, - - - - $12.50 

RUY BLAS; A sumptuous edition of Victor 

| Hugo’s celebrated drama, limited to 500 
copies, - - - - $5.00 

LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 


EpItTIon JOUAUST. 


With dainty French etchings 2 vols , 1smo, 
half silk, - . - - $3.00 
JENNY WREN’S EOARDING HOUSE. A new 


| book by James Orvis, author of * Tosy Ty- 
| LER,” ete Handsomely illustrated, small 4to, 
| cloth, - - - $1.25 
| SCHOOLBOY DAYS IN ITALY; or, Tito the 
| Florentine. By ANpRE Laurig. author of 
**ScHOOLBOY Days IN Russra.** Handsomely 
illustrated, small 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


*.*A complete catalogue of our new publications 
| willbe mailed FREE to any address upon applica- 
tion. Any of the above books can be procured from 
| booksellers generally, or will be sent POSTPAID 
| upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
| 
| 
| 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


LOST IN THE WILDERNESS. 
‘War Whoop” Series No. I. By 
Lieut. R. H. JAyNe, author of 
‘* The White Mustang,” etc. 
trated. 12mo0, $1.00. 


‘“* Will be read with interest by young peo- 
ple.”—Boston Transcript. 


Illus- 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of price by 


THE PRICE-McGILL 
PUBLISHERS, 
PAUL, MINN. 


CO., 


Po i 





OLD ENGLISH PHONOLOGY. 


By GrorGe Hempr, Ph.D., Professor of English in 
University of Michigan. 

This is the first part of Profersor Hempl’s forthcom 
ing Old English Grammar and Reader. It is published 
in this form to meet the demand fora good working in 
troduction to the subject. 


48 pages, paper, 25 cents. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., 


Publishers, 


BOSTON. 





The Nation. 
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‘the greatest of all the magazines.” 


number FREE, beginning the volume 


KCCCCE 8939999 


Back of * The 


Numbers 


Nation.” 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers 

An incomplete set of THE Natron has little or no mar 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound. are al 
ways obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), 
and do not command high rates. The bindings cene 
rally count for nothing, owing to great 
Volume I. has readily brought 810 and 
when complete, bound or unbo 
little in proportion if a single n 
umes II. and IT 
as the first. 





styles. upward 


und, but will bring very 
umber is missing. Vol 


high-priced 






are also scarve, but not 

Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an in 
ing value year by year 


reas 


Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
cents each. For 
Md purchasers are referred 
Mr. A. S. Clark, 


West Tenth Street 


be supplied by the publishers at 10 
numbers more than @ vear « 
to Mr. J. W.C 
34 Park Row 
New York 

The publishers no longer undertake to or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer or to advertise in THE Natrox. 


hristopher, 47 Dey St., 


r H. Williams, 195 


buy 


[Publication was begun July 1, 1845, Vol. 1. compris 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have since 
been issued, Vol. LVI. comprising the last half-year of 
1893.) 
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The 


Christmas 


“Century.” * 


A NEW CHRISTMAS COVER. 
29 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 


w 
ea s - - = a 
@&® SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES... (ILLUSTRATED) 
A 4 By - Chandler Harris, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
figgin, Howard Pyle, Anna t 


Studio Sketches by Great Artists. 
y Gérome, Bouguereau, Lefebvre, Laurens, Sir Frederick Leighton, Maignan, etc. ¥ 


The Opening Chapters of 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW NOVEL, & 


“ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” a dramatic and humorous American story. 


James Russell Lowell on «The Five Indispensable Authors,"’ 


GENERAL GRANT AT Mtr. MCGREGOR. 


Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, Shakspewe. 4 
* _ a 
‘Hector Berlioz,’ by Ernest Reyer, Composer of ‘‘ Salammbo."" 4 
REMARKABLE PORTRAITS. < 
From a sketch made from life by Captain Marryatt. a 
From a new photograph. a 
An amateur photograph of the famous humorist. 4 
Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. 7 
4 
A CHRISTMAS SERMON ¥ 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. & 
Other contributions from Geo. W. Cable, A 4 2 
T. B. Aldrich, R. H. Stoddard, . R re 
Charles Egbert Craddock ww Pad 


and others. 


doncccce® 
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The Best Christmas Present is a year’s sudscription to 


New subscribers who begin 
subscription with the Christmas number (December) can have a November 


dealers or remit to The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
Tbe Christmas Humber ts for Sale Everywhere. 
BEC CC CEKKKKKEKKKEKEEKEEECCKCCCMDD>D99992999999999992DDD9D9999 
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¥ Rembrandt’s Masterpieces, Engraved by T. Cole. % 
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Sichberg King and others. 
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$4.00 a year. Subse: 


35 Cents. 
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NOW READY. 


wo German Giants. 
Frederic the Great 
and Bismarck. 
By JOHN LORD, LL D., 
{futher of ** Beacon Li 
Two Portraits. 


ghts of History.” 
Gilt top. 


400 YEARS 


of American History. 


Extra Cloth. $1.00. 





A general review of four centuries, showing the 
By Dr. Jouw Lorp. 
By Pref. J. 


Men and Ideas of each epoch. 
ll. A Full Narrative from 1492 to 18@2. 
H. Pattos, Ph.D. 
Terse, readable, and trustworthy, it challenges com 
parison. 
Two Vols., 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $5.00 
All Booksellers, or 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 














The Nation. 


[Vol. 57, No. 1483 








ONLY 200 SETS LEFT 


(NO MORE WILL BE PRINTED) 


OF THE 


New Lewis and Clark's Expedition 


Up the Missouri River, Across the Rocky Mountains, etc., etc 


Thousands of NEW Scientific, Ethnological, Historical, Geographical, 
Zodlogical, and Botanical Notes by 


Dr. ELLIOTT COUES. 


With the assistance of the highest specialists in America. A complete Index, new Maps, Steel 


Portraits, etc. 


THE EDITION CONSISTS OF 


200 sets on hand-made linen paper, 4 vols., royal Svo, boards, uncut, $25.00 nett. 
S00 sets on best laid book paper, 4 vols., 8vo, cloth, uncut, $12.50 nett. 


Secure a copy Now, before the work is out of print. For sale by all booksellers, or 


FRANCIS P. HARPER, 17 East 16th Street, New York. 





SEND TEN CENTS 
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Beautiful 
34 : Literary 
(2 Annual 
Issued. 


WITH 90 ILLUSTRATIONS 


and numerous interesting articles by well-known au- 
thors. Boundin a special Christmas cover, printed in 
three colors. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER 


for 1898 contains Special Articles and Reviews of the 
New Holiday Books by 


Lyman Abbott 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, 

R. H. Stoddard, Laurence Hutton, 

Robert Grant, J. ©. Van Dyke, 
William O. Stoddard. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 

Will H. Low, Cc. S. Reinhart. 

A’ E. Sterner, Howard Pyle, 

Joseph Pennell, F. T. Merrill, 

E. W. Kemble, Reginald Birch, 

Palmer Cox, W. A. Rogers, 
and other eminent artists. 


William Winter, 
Noah Brooks, 


To all those desiri full information concerning 
new and forthcoming books, their nature and contents, 
the BOOK BUYER will prove invaluable. It is a com- 
plete literary guide. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 





The Atlantic Monthly 


For December contains a very interest- 
ing series of letters between Thoreau and 
his English Friend, Thomas Cholmondeley, 
edited by F. B. Sanporn; Birds at Yule- 
Tide, by FRANK BOLLEs; Of the Eternal 
Feminine, indicating the difference be- 
tween Japanese and Western women, by 
LAFCADIO HEARN; Jom o’ the Blueb’ry 
Plains, by Mrs. WiaGcin; In the Flat- 
Woods, by BRADFORD ToRREY; Western 
Landscapes, by HAMLIN GARLAND ; Demo- 
eracy in America, by FRANCIS NEWTON 
THORPE; ‘‘ Mere Literature,” by Woop- 
ROW WILSON; additional chapters of Se- 
rial Stories by CHARLES EGBERT CRAD 
pDOcK and Mrs. CavAzzaA; and other ex- 
cellent contents. 


The January Atlantic 


will contain the beginning of Philip and 
his Wife, a notable Serial Story by Mrs. 
DELAND; Short Stories by Miss JEWETT 
and Mrs. CATHERWOOD; a notable paper 
on General Armstrong, founder of 
Hampden Institute; with other very at- 
tractive features. Anew volume begins 
with the January number. 


N. B. Now is the time to subscribe. 
TERMS: $4.00 a year inadvance, postage free 


November and December numbers free to new sub- 
seribers remitting before December 20. 

Postal Notes and Money at risk of send- 
er. Remit by money-order, draft, or regis- 
tered letter to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
wt East 17th Street, New York. 


Y/ANTED IMMEDIATELY—BY A 
/ lady in Baltimore, an expert stenographer and 


typewriter (woman). Applications may be addressed 
to D. G., care of the Nation. 


) i} 7A NTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address wi 
A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Chronicles of the Sid; or, The Life 
and Travels of Adelia Gates. By Adela E. Orpen, 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, gilt top............ $2 00 
* Deserves a wide reading and a high place in the 

library of travel and narrative A_ refreshingly 

cheerful book—natural, human, and wholesome.” 

Outlook. 

‘““A very entertaining account of a remarkable 
woman .**—Nation 


The Handwriting of the Kings and 
Queens of England. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. Re- 
productions of the Autographs and many Letters 
of all the English Sovereigns from Edward, the 
Black Prince, to the present time. Quarto, cloth, 
gilt edges, boxed..... OOP ey ee eer 4 20 


Icelandic Pictures. Drawn with Pen 
and Pencil. By Frederick W. W. Howell, F.R.G.S. 
With a map and many illustrations from sketches 
and photographs. Pen and Pencil Series, No 23 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed...... 3 20 


Fresh Light on Biblical Races. By Prof. 
A. H. Sayce. Illustrated. 6 vols , in box, 12mo, 
GUE Oe Geka aN as RA eis THe Re OO hes cas 6.00, 
This set includes ‘‘ Social Life Among the Assy- 

rians and Babylonians,’ recently issued, and five 
previous works by this author. They were first is- 
sued in the series of By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, 
which now comprises twenty volumes by some of the 
most eminent writers on the subjects indicated by the 
title. 


The Early Spread of Religious Ideas, 
especially inthe Far West. By Dr. Joseph Ed- 
kins. By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, No. 19. x 
ies ba Se vieek Wondness ane ennewee 8 


A Memoir of Adolph Saphir, D.D. By 
Rev. Gavin Carlyle, M.A. With photogravure 
‘Portrait. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top ........ 2.25 
‘““A very interesting man.’—Christian Intelli- 

gencer. 


Pentecost’s Bible Studies. From the 
Old and New Testament, covering the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Lessons for 1804. By Rev 
George F. Pentecost, D.D., 12mo0, paper, 60 
cents; flexible cloth .... .. 1.00 
“Dr. Pentecost knows how to combine exposition 

with exegesis, so as both to inform the teacher's 

mind and to inflame his heart..—The New York 

Evangelist. 


Meyer’s Old Testament Heroes. By Rev. 





F. B. Meyer. 12mo, cloth, each............ 1.00 
Joshua Elijah 
Moses Jacob 
Abraham Joseph 


Sweet First-Fruits. A True Tale of the 
Nineteenth Century, on the Truth and Virtue of 
the Christian Religion. Translated from the Ara- 
bic. With an Introduction by Sir William Muir 
MOTOR RG ord Ke gash oie 8 ew eeci teeters 1.00 


Every-day Religion; or, The Common 
Sense Teaching of the Bible. By Hannah Whitall 


Smith, author of ‘** The Christian’s Secret of a 
Happy Life.” 12mo, cloth................ 1.00 


The Young Preacher. A Companion 
Volume to “How to be a_ Pastor.” By 


“Practical, comprehensive, judicious, and spirit 
ually uplifting "“—Congregationalist. 


Atonement; The Fundamental Fact of 
Christianity. By Rev. Newman Hall, D.D. 
TENN io ais 6 1355: 000s 75 

**Cannot have too wide a circulation. *°—Christian 
at Work. 


Jesus Himself. By Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray, author of *‘ Abide in Christ,’ ete. With 
Portrait. 18mo, cloth 0 


Evelyn Everett-Green’s Works. Illus- 
trated,  6v0, ClOGh, GAGD. . 5.0... 6.010 sceccee 1,50 


Tom Heron of Sax. Astory of the Great Re- 
vival of the Eighteenth Century. 


Namesakes. The Story of a Secret 


Old Miss Audrey. A Chronicle of a Quiet Vil- 
lage. 


ee ee ee wnne 


‘Miss Evelyn Everett-Green writes decidedly in- 
teresting stories. ’—Congregationalist. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. ‘3 


Heming H. Revell Company, 
New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago: 150 Madison St. 

= Get Toronto: 140 Yonge St. . 4 








Nov. 30, 1893] 


MEISTERSCHAET SUPERSEDED 
BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languages are studied. A new work, 


The Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


has just been issued by him, which does not only super- 
sede his former system, published 20 years ago, but 
will be found superior to any method. It is the ma 
ture outcome of 25 years’ experience of “ the greatest 
linguist and foremost teacher of the age,"’ enabling any 
one to learn to 


Speak Fluently and Correctly 


with scarcely an effort and without a teacher. 


. 1 Neary y TO 
«he! «hohe ; J 
GERMAN, FRENCH, or SPANISH, 
within a marvellously short time. 

“ Next to living in 3 foreign country, this is undoubt 
edly the best of all methods for learning modern lan 
guages.” —The Dial. 

Exact pronunciation given. All subscribers become 
actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers al! ques 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms 
of membership $5.00 for each language. Part Il, each 
language, 50 cents. 


POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, 
45 Lafayette Blig., Chicago, Lil. 


SARGENT’S 





BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES, 


The above are two of many styles We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
CENTURY DICTIONARY and Encyclopedias. Illustrated 
catalogues free. Address SARGENT MFG. CO, either 
814 Broadway, New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich. 
Quote the Nation. 








Dictionary-Holder—better than you can imagine 
If not, send it back. We pay express both ways. 
Other similar things Illustrated Catalogue 

LAMBIE COMPANY, 25 Bond Street, New York, 


‘ESTABLISHED 1858: 
"-H.. H.. UPHAM’&:CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS: 


‘IN: BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 
54 "South: Fifth *Ave:near’ Bleecker * St: 
*NEW* YORK" 


UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. CARL LANDSER, Proprietor. Large 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conventences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty. Best references. 
Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


FOR SALE. 


PROUT’S NECK, MAINE. Two lots, beautifully situ 
ated on the Marginal Way, overlooking beach and 
ocean. Address F. Moss, 

37 West 22d Sr... New York 














The Nation. 
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Constable K Ce 


LYONS 
Silk & Wool Materials 


Winter Designs and Colorings. 
VELOUTINE, 
BENGALINE, 
COTELE, 
ARMURE. 
FANCY ARMURE, COTELINE, 
and BARRE effects, designed sp 


cially for VELVET and SATIN 
TRIMMINGS and COM- 
BINATIONS. 


SILK AND WOOL 
COATING FABRICS. 








Sroadovay A 4 9th st. 
PIANOS 


New York. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORAMANS/ 





AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD IN THE“ NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY.” 


“The New York Natioy—a newspaper which I read 
regularly and with profit, a newspaper whi > 
best, so far as my experience goes, of all Ar tes 
newspapers, and one of the best newspapers any 
where.” 


THENATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 








established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in 
this country and abroad. It is em 
phatically found in the homes of peo 
ple of culture and refinement. No 
intelligent American, desirous of 
kee ping abreast of the best politi al 
and literary thought of the day, can 
afford to be without it. Subscrip 
tion price, $3.00 a year, postpaid. 
Address 
B ’ / SAlF R OF HE NA 7 ION, 


20S Broadway, New York City 
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Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yor, January 24, 188 
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Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 

January, 1S2, to Silat December, 1S¥2. 83,000,250 Ss 
Premiums on Polleies not marked off Ist 

January, 182 1,478,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums $5,162,808 Sa 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1S02, to 3ist December, ISv2 @8, 750,109 
Losses paid during the 
same period $1,400,178 06 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 
penses $735,617 OV 


The Company has the following assets, vis 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks $7816, 445 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherw tse 2 OVT.0O0 oo 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa 

ny, estimated at 1L.OVO.845 BA 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvatte 1.390.489 44 
Cashin Rank vTv.vay ve 

Amount $12. 455,685 Tl 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


of profits will be pald to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives, on and afte Tuesday, the seventh 
f February next 

The outstanding certificates of the lesue of ISSS will 


be redeemed and paid to the holders thereaf, or their 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest thereot 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the tin 


of payment, and cancelled 
A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared on the 


net earned premiums of the Company for the year 





ending S3ist Decembe feates will 


be Issued gn and a f May next 


Ry 





J. HR. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES 


J. D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H. H. Moore, John L. Riker Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, Cc. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Gustav Amsinck, 
William Sturgis, Henry F. Hawley, Joseph Agostini 
Benj. H. Field, Cc. H. Marshall Geo. W. Campbell, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas. D. Leverich, Vernon H. Brown, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw. Floyd Jones, C. de Thomsen, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, Leander N. Lovell 
Horace Gray Lawr'ce Turnure, Everett Prazar 
Wm. EF. Drxige, Wald. P, Brown, Wm. B. Boulton. 

D. JONES, President, 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture.and architects, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'a St., Boston, 


Principal Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 41 





W. 23d St.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 205 Wabash Ave.; 


Philadeiphia, J. FE. McClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 1gth St., N.Y. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Report. 


Roya Bakine Powper Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





UST FROM THE PRESS. 
BIOGRAPHY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By ARTHUR MacARTHOR, LL.D., author of Education in 
its Relation yO pge Industry, Essays, Addresses, etc. 
12mo, cloth, 417 pps. , $1.50. 
The subject of this work is the English Language 
the object is to furnish an account of its rise ona’ ro- 
— the earliest periods of its history. Tris 
reaches back to the primeval races from whom 
peontes rang, and relates to the manner in 
falects finally merged into our pre- 


speech. 
Comparative Philology is the science of scholars, but 
. know of our own language can easily be ac- 

who spea < it. 


rhe ‘The intention is, therefore, ‘togive a plain and po) pias 
his' of our mother tongue alone, and to set it off 
with critical remarks and slight Diapre bical sketches 
os ancient and modern aut a Bs ave used it 
their works. The nary reader may thus 
loare the ish history of the realign Language with- 
out being led upon to understand either Greek or 
Latin, or even any of the modern tongues. The book 
is made more complete by an es pet into the 


gresens position of English e the 
rinted and a | see index is 


A table of contents - 
added. W.H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424- Pia6 F Street Washington D. Cc. 
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‘Our 1sth Annual Holiday 
Catalogue of Choice Books, 
op NT suitable for presentation or 


for the library, at 25 to 50 | 
reduction from | 


per cent. 

FREE publishers’ prices. Send your | 
address now and havea copy | 
mailed to you free. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


301-305 a St., bictatal “Old South.’’ 








OLIDA Y 
LARGEST 
UPTOWN 


BOOKSTORE 
WM. R. JENKINS, 
Stationery, 851 and 858 6th Ave., 
French Corner 48th St. 
Books, OPEN EVENINGS. 





AMBLARD & MEYER BROS., 
Meyer Bros., formerly with Brentanos, 

13 WEST 24TH STREET, NEAR B’WAY. 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
_ y 
mand. 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etch 
Special Ti Importations for the Ho idays. 


Koehler, Neumann & Co., weilers, 


mM po! 
ers, and Publishers, Foreign and College Books a Spe- 
clalty. Subscriptions to Periodicals. Fine Book Binding. 

149 Tremont St., Room 2, ton, Mass. ae. r. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. _ 


reas, GEOR frequently issued, and mailed to any ad- 
EORGE P. HUMPHREY, 25 Exchange St., Koches- 





Photos, etc. 











ter, N 

256. each. -— Lever’s ‘ Con Cregan,’ 
Barke,’ ‘O'Malley, ’ * Lorrequer,’ ‘O’Leary,’* 

Hinton,’ *O’Donoghue,’ and others. Mailed promptly. 

(Catalogues free.) Pratt, 155 6th Ave , N. Y. 


THE BOOKLOVER’S ALMANAC 
for 1894, with etchings by Robida, $3.00. 
DUPRAT & CO., 349 5th Avenue, N. Y. 





‘ Tom } 





B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York. 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 

Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign or Domestic, 
for 1894 now received. 

Our Christmas Catalogue will be sent on applica- 
tion. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re 
ceive immediate attention. 

A Catalogue of Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Sets of Serial Publications now ready, as well as our 
New Classical Catalogue. 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORE. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. . 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 
BRANCHES : 


London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


ABOUT A CATALOGUE. 


Our business is buying and selling Old Books, ranging 
in size from a single book to large and ——— libraries. 
Throughout the year we are offered job-lots and re- 
mainders of new and fast-selling books, but buy ay 
those we can sell far below the Dublisher’ ‘8 price. 

have _ issued a Clearance Catalogue of such Books, 
inclu an illustrated history and description of our 
store. hen sending for it mention Nation. No return 
stamp required. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South gth Street, 
(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books, nts for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Brit h Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 











People Who 
Weigh and Compare 


Know and get the best. Cottolene, 
the new vegetable shortening, has 
won a wide and wonderful popu- 
larity. At its introduction it was 
submitted to expert chemists, promi- 
nent physicians and famous cooks, 
All of these pronounced 


Cottolene 


a natural, healthful and acceptable 
food-product, better than lard for 
every cooking purpose. 

The success of Cottolene is now 
a matter of history. Will you share 
in the better food and better health 
for which it stands, by using it in 
your home ? 

Avoid imitations-—countless— 
worthless. Stick to COTTOLENE, 


Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails. 


Made only by 
N.K.FAIRBANK&CO., 


! CHICAGO, 
f St. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philadel hia, 


San Francisco, 





on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
tad books receiv: “trom Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


Our price-list has been exhausted. The new one will 
not ready until January 1. Send us your list for 
1894 and we will quote you prices. New list will be 
sent when ready. Our prices are the cheapest. Men- 
tian Nation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











FILL YOUR PIPE 


with 


Golden Sceptre 





MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI- 
CALS “ a department of Learning ’and Literature. 
Cheapest and most in nsive opportunity for Libra- 


ries, Professors, and Stu ents. . Best t references. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
ee ag Books, — of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
upon ré ques! 
G2 Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 
81 Union ‘Square, New York. 


RARE BOOKS. 


wets ec 


d stamps for Lists. 
Picking ng mero Books a specialty. 


AMERICAN PRESS co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
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You love GOOD TOBACCO. 


Send ten cents to SURBRUG, 159 Ful- 
ton Street, for a big sample. 
$1.30 per pound, 40c. 4 oz., prepaid. 


Only and highest award at World’s Fair. 





OOKS WANTED.” — Low, Marston & 

Co., L’d, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
London, haves tal facilities for supplying out-of-print 
and scarce English, American, and Foreign Books 
wanted by Booksellers, Libraries, and Collectors. 


BAG 





numbers and sets of all m: 
state wants to MAGAZINE 


ines. For price, 
XCHANGE, Schoha- 


tion to fore 
Foreign Books, oatcais,tauchntts seitsh au. 
Catalogues on appli- 


cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, ine ‘Tremont St , Boston. 








gt ELIAS, 795 W. 10TH ST., 
N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single num 





